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CIRCUMSTANCES 


While seated at work in the office of the American Society for 
Psychical Research, on Friday morning, April 20, 1923, Miss 
Gertrude O. Tubby came in about 10 o’clock, and, after greeting 
me, entered her room and seated herself at her desk. Nothing 
was said for half an hour, when she broke the silence by calling 


through the open door, “ Would you like to have a sitting with a 
psychic? ” 


I replied, “ Yes. Who is it?” 
She said, “I had a lady staying with me at my apartment 
last night. She has psychic gifts, but is not a professional. Her 
home is in Pennsylvania, but she was staying in Washington last 
winter and I had some sittings with her. 


I got some very good 
results.” 





* Copyright, 1923, by Frederick Edwards. 
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SITTING WITH MISS M. BELLE CROSS 


** How much does she know about me? ” 

* Not a thing.” 

“You did not discuss me with her last night, or this morn- 
ing, or when you were in Washington? ” 

“ No.” 

“Your sister has not? ” 

*“ Not to my knowledge.” I afterwards found this to be 
correct. 

* You have not warned her of this or told her you were going 
to send somebody to have a sitting with her? ” 

** No. She has come on to help some relatives, who live in the 
suburbs, to move their household goods. She stayed with me 
over night and is going out to them this afternoon. She does not 
expect to give any sittings. But I will call her up, if you like.” 

“Thank you. Do so.” 

Miss Tubby thereupon rang up her apartment and I heard 
the conversation. Her sister, who lives with her, evidently an- 
swered and Miss Tubby talked with her in the way described in 
the letter at the end of this article. 

I thereupon got a stenographer’s note book and pencil; put 
on my hat, and walked over to 23rd St. and Fifth Avenue, where 
I caught a bus up to —th St. Number 5 is only a few doors 
from the corner. 

I was there by a quarter past eleven. 

Ringing the bell, I walked up to the apartment on the second 
floor. Miss Tubby’s sister answered the door and manifested sur- 
prise at seeing me, saying, as I entered the hall, “I did not 
expect to see you, doctor!” 

I put my finger to my lips and she stopped. 

Miss Cross, who was in the parlor, came out smiling, and we 
shook hands, without any further introduction. She must have 
heard what had been said, for she began to call me “ Doctor ” 
early in the sitting; but betrayed no other knowledge of my 
identity. She told the sister after the sitting that she thought 
I was a medical doctor. 

The latter now left us, without any further conversation, 
and went into the rear of the apartment, while Miss Cross and I 
went into the parlor. She had a table ready, with a notebook 
and pencils on it, which she pointed out, asking me if I cared to 
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take notes. I thanked her and said I had come provided with 


them and was very much relieved to know that she had no 
objection. 


MENTAL BACKGROUNDS 


We come now to a study of the mental backgrounds. The 
reader will understand, of course, that I have not the slightest 
desire to advertise my private affairs to the public. Nothing 
could be more distasteful to me. But if we are ever to settle the 
question of whether the medium draws her material telepathically 
from the consciousness or subconsciousness of the sitter, we must 
know what the sitter has just been thinking and doing; what are 
his recent memories, and the major interests and complexes lying 
in the background of his life. If we do not know something about 
these things how are we to make any progress in the study of the 
texts? Every man remains his own laboratory; locked up within 
his own experience. 

As it is, nearly all sitters look alike to us in the records, be- 
cause we know very little about them; and the little that is told 
us does not take us far in determining the stimuli. Consequently, 
we expect uniformity in mediumistic utterances. If all sitters are 
alike, why should not all the messages be very much alike? From 
this to “ telepathy ” is a short step and the question is settled. 
But is it? 

1. On the way upI read a letter from my wife, that the post- 
man had just placed in my hands. I did it purposely so that my 
mind should be full of it when I met the medium. In it she told of 
the closing up of our Florida home, and the impending journey 
north. She naturally.also expressed concern over my welfare and 
how things were going in New York. 

2. This morning she and our daughter were on the steamer 
from Savannah to Boston. I thought of that. 

3. I had spent a busy morning at the office and this carried 
with it the New York complex. I had come up for the Trustees’ 
meeting three weeks ahead of my family and found myself con- 
fronted with the offer of the presidency. I had accepted, and 
since then had been mastering the detail in the office instead of 
sitting with New England mediums as I had planned. While I 
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felt honored, I was by no means satisfied. I had begun three and 
a half years ago to make a personal study of trance mediumship. 
I had accumulated a very large amount of valuable material, 
some of it nearly ready for publication. Why should I abandon 
all this to take up the labor of office routine and publication for 
which there was no financial remuneration and very little else but 
hard and sometimes disagreeable work. Even though my pres- 
ence were not needed in New York all the time, I foresaw how 
frequently it would be, and that it would mean travel, separation 
from family and friends, and the breaking up of my own work. 

All this is personal and unimportant, save in relation to this 
case. With the reunion with my family impending, and a fuller 
knowledge of what I had shouldered, I went to the medium thor- 
oughly disturbed and not a little disgusted and sorry over my 
bargain. If there were telepathy with the conscious mind of the 
sitter and any reflection of his emotional state, this record should 
be full of it. 

4. There was the Florida background. For five months I 
had been busily at work on the texts of my former sittings with 
mediums ; particularly the first six, and the series of last autumn 
which had developed a new group of communicators. Added to 
these were my duties as President of the local Society for Psy- 
chical Research, to whom I had lectured weekly, using Richet as 
a textbook; and conducting a laboratory group once a week, in 
studies in telepathy, ballot reading, psychometry and platform 
messages, using local mediums, developed, partially developed, 
and amateurs, together with normal people. Then I had kept an 
eye on Keeler, and directed the stenographic reports of some nine 
hundred platform messages by John Slater. 

These, with gardening, ornithology, and friends, were my 
recent complexes, and if the medium had any access to my sub- 
consciousness they should show up in this sitting. 








TEXT OF THE SITTING—VERBATIM 


PART I 
A-1 
Medium. There must be a man here. 
He must have been shot! 
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I feel I was shot out! 

(Pause; manifests great agitation; is silent; then begins 
again. ) 

2 

I feel a bandage ... tight . . . around here (pointing to 
her forehead). 

There is something the matter with my eye and right 
knee... 

I must have been knocked to pieces, somehow. 

(Shakes violently, as if with ague; pause; then begins again. 

3 

Somebody wants to say “ Doctor! doctor!” 

I’m all queer in the back of my head. 

I’m all queer! 

I don’t know my name! 

Oh, doctor! ( Pause. 
B-1 
There is somebody touching me! 
He wants to reach out to mother . . . mother! 
I’m crying. 
There is a figure out there in grey. 
O Mother! Mother! 
A tired child who wants to lean upon his mother . . . mother. 

(She is quiet for a while as if nestling. Then speaks. 


2 

Mother seems to have her arms about me now. 

She’s so dear. ( Pause. 
3 


(She rouses.) This eye! 
I can’t see out of it now (hand to eye). 
Oh! I’ve lost her! 
Mother! Mother! 
Oh! Doctor! Doctor! 
Oh, the middle of my back hurts me so! ( Pause. 
C-1 
(The medium is herself now, with eyes closed, however. 
I can’t tell if this person is in uniform! 
Yes! 


His uniform is mud-covered. ( Pause. 
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2 

O, he has high, yo ithful spirits ! (Pause. 

D-1 

Igoupintht air ..up... up! 

O, the glorious light of it! 

If I could only oper my eyes to the glory! 

Oh, my lungs expa’ |! 

Oh, the light is so vhite . . . so white! ... 

No murky shadows . . . but so white . . . (Sobbing. Pause. 
2 

He says,— 

It’s just like I used to feel when I got on the Arabian Nights 

. what was it... a piece of carpet ... Arabian Nights 


story... 





He says it’s like that... 

I wish I could remember! 

Mother used to sit before the fire and tell me this. 
There were three then. 

I go up and up in the air! 


O, it’s so fine! (Wipes her eyes. 

I don’t want to cry any more. ( Pause. 

Oh, the beautiful light! (Pause. 
E-1 


(She shakes her arm, indicating a desire to write. 
Mf! Mf! Mf! 


What do I smell? 
Flowers! Flowers! 
Yes. 
Then I smell something I don’t like . . . that stifles me. 
(Thrusts her arm out rigidly. 
A great volume of black smoke comes over me! 
Oh, mother! Mother! (Points. 
Oh, mother . . . mother! 
(Pause; arm out rigidly; then begins. 
2 
I’m not in an automobile, . . . but I catch something .. . 
The black smoke over me. . . 
But I’m in the white light! 
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It shines like a search light .. . 
It’s palpable! 
F 

(Shakes her arm, indicating a desire to write. 
Mother still stands in the corner, enveloped in grey .. . 
She’s so lovely . . . her hair is so soft... 
It seems the child’s hand used to cares? it! 
Mother . . . mother! 


PART II 


A 


The medium now seized a pencil, which was on the table, drew 
a notebook to her, which was on the table also, and began to 
write. I watched her from the other side of the table. The first 
page was covered with scrawls, as if some power were getting 
control of her hand. She then turned over to the next page and 
filled it with six lines, which looked, from where I sat, something 


va 


like tree foliage. I was unable to see clearly, but I took all the 
pages away with me and examined them afterwards. 

The first line is done in the way in which artists make the 
foliage of trees in a pencil drawing. 

The second begins with similar foliage, but trails off at the 
end into what looks something like an attempt to write “ Ed- 
wards,” but so remotely that I may simply imagine it. 
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The third line is still like foliage, but more approaching illeg- 


ible script. 


The fourth line is the same, but wilder. 
The fifth line is shorter, bordering between foliage and let- 


ters ; but ending unmistakably in “ on” or “ ove.” 


6+ 





The sixth line begins with foliage; has something like a small 
and ends with “ ove ” and perhaps “ s.” 
(She drops the pencil and speaks. 
B 
Oh, the pain in my eye! (Sobs and throws her head back. 
Oh, doctor, doctor! 
My legs are drawn up! 
I go backward! 
(Pause; she quiets down; after an interval speaks. 
C 
This is mentally given. 
Tell them “ g-r-o-n ” 
He wrote “n” . 
He doesn’t want “n” ... 
All he is sure of .. . 
He says it’s “ Trees” ... 
** Clumps of trees!” (Pause. 
D-1 
Doctor! doctor! (Meditatively.) 
Wasn’t it funny! (She laughs and begins to stutter. 
Y-o-u ]-o-o-k 1-i-k-e a 1l-o-t o-f p-e-o-p-l-e t-o m-e! 
I-t’s f-u-n-n-y! 
D-o-c-t-o-r! 
Oh! Oh! 
2 
Edwards. Who stammers so? 
Medium. O my head! 
D-o-c-t -o-r y-o-u h-a-v-e g-o-t t-h-r-e-e h-e-a-d-s! 
Oh, oh! (I touch her hand. 
O-h! m-y b-a-c-k! O-h! 
D-o-c-t-o-r, I c-a-n’t t-a-l-k. 
O-h! O-h! M-o-t-h-e-r! m-o-t-h-e-r! O-h, m-o-t-h-e-r! 
(Weeps and sighs. Pause. 
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E 
I feel now as if I had gone into a sort of coma. 
It’s all vague to me. (She wipes her eyes. Pause. 
PART III 
A-1l 


I wait awhile and then, to break the tension, say,— 

*Can’t you write something for me? ” 

She takes up the pencil again, turns over to a fresh page, and 
scrawls on the first line something that looks like a short word. 

Then on the second line she makes the same kind of foliage 
across the page. 

On the third line she makes what looks like a scrawling word, 
with traces of the indentations of foliage. From my position it 
is impossible for me to read it. (She stops writing and waits. 

2 


Medium. “ Andrew” is what I am getting mentally. 


He doesn’t know whether he wants to put an “S” on it or 
not. 


3 
When I came to examine these lines, alone in my room, I 
found that the third line was plainly “ Andrew ” with a straight 
down-stroke after the “ w” as if it were meant for another letter, 


perhaps “s.” We often make “s” carelessly at the end of a 
word. 


The second line plainly ended in “ drew,” but more vaguely ; 
with more of the foliage wavering in it. 


tem, 


Bree soon: 
BSB os 


(There was quite a long pause here, then she began to speak 
again, stammeringly.) 
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PART IV 


A 
Medium. I w-a-n-t t-o ... c-o-u-n-t ... t-h-r-e-e... 
f-o-u-r ... 
I c-o-u-l-d c-o-u-n-t f-f-i-v-e . . . d-o-c-t-o-r. 
D-o-n’t ... you... see... 
U-p... here... (Powmting.) 
O-n-e ... t-w-o ... t-h-r-ee ... an-d... f-o-u-r 
oo Dds... 
D-r-a-w... 
I c-a-n’t t-a-l-k ... 
I c-a-n’t s-e-e o-u-t o-f o-n-e e-y-e ... 
B 


She drew in the notebook, on a fresh page, three designs. 
They look like leaves, or may be meant for wings. 


Uf 


{ 
/ 
2 
? 
4 
B 


b. 2 
Fi 


ad 


C 

(The stammering begins to disappear now. 
Medium. One... two... three... like birds... 
es 2 
Then one over there (points). 
One over here . . . (points in another direction). 
One over here . . . (points in another direction). 
Edwards. How many over there? 
Medium. ‘Two. (Pause. 


I can count five now. (Quiets down and smiles. Long pause. 
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PART V 


A 


Didn’t we used to have lots of fun together? .. . 

When I was a little fellow . 

Kick the ball... 

He says, “ When I was a little fellow, you would say,— 
‘Why! Why!’ when the ball hit me on the head!... ‘I 
wouldn’t cry!’ ” 

“ You wouldn’t let me cry.” 

B 

He had such vitality . . . such “ pep!” 

He was so popular... 

The young fellows would gather round him... . 

He would sit and meditate so often, even in a group of his 
own age... 

He would say, “ Look here, fellows, did you ever think . . .!” 

Then the chaff would go round about their ever thinking . . . 

Then the banter would go round... 


C 
He says,—* That which I thought then, I know now to be 
true.” 


He seems to have gotten such a conception in his mind of the 
God that is written about .. . 


(Long pause. 


( Pause. 


(At this moment we were interrupted by the violent ringing 
of the telephone bell. Our hostess came from the rear and an- 
swered it. The medium borrowed my handkerchief and wiped her 
eyes and face, saying, “I’m not usually so emotional.” Then 
she continued.) 

D 

** God to many is like a big Santa Claus. 

** But he never was like that to me. 

“ When I was a little fellow he was like dad and my mother. 

** When night came he was like my mother when she pulled the 
covers up and tucked them in around me. 

Oh, that awful pain! 

Oh, that awful pain here (pointing to the back of her neck). 

“T just felt that God and mother tucked me in. 
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* But it was you who said * Goodnight.’ 
I don’t understand it! 
* You said ‘ Good-night ! ’ 
* But God and mother tucked me in.” 
(She wipes her eyes. Pause. 
E-1 
I seem to be taken to a campus. 
There seems to be a great deal of merriment. 
It must be the end of those scenes. 
It was a jolly moment; but something came here . . . (she 
smites her breast). 
He knew things that he couldn’t tell otherwise. 
As he stood there, he saw terrible things that would happen. 
2 
He says,—* I used to stand and put my feet down so!.. . 
(She plants her feet firmly.) ‘'To know I was on the ground. 
“1 felt so often as if I were lifted a foot off the ground and 
everything seemed to rollercoast from me .. . 
** And then I knew things I never got from books. 
“ They were things I know all about now. 
F 
“Some fellows would laugh if I said God could come to a 
college campus. 
* But he did. (She trembles violently. 
Will you close the window, please. 
(I looked around and there was a window open behind her. I 
rose and closed it. This made a slight interruption. Pause.) 
G-1 
He seems to be looking for a picture. 
(She turns and looks around with her eyes closed. 
A picture he loved ... (She extends her arms like a cross. 
It must have been a figure with arms extended . .. so. . 
I wonder where he saw it! 
It must have been placed with many pictures . . . 
He says, “I don’t like those pictures that have nails in the 
hands. 
* But this one I looked at was just like mother, with the arms 
open so! (She holds her arms out and open. 
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“The eyes were not down; the eyes did not droop; the head 
was up, and the eyes looked straight at a fellow!” 

(At this moment there came a violent ring at the telephone, 
which startled her. We had to wait until it was answered and 
things had settled down. Then she began again.) 

2 

It seems as if he knelt before that picture. 

He doesn’t like the nail marks in the feet. 

They keep the feet from journeying. 

I wish those other fellows could know how those feet follow 
one. 

I don’t want to preach. 

He walks the green sod and the dusty road. 

O, those muddy roads some of them walked through! 

O, I feel as if I walked through mud up to my knees! 

He walks with them. 

They nailed those feet. 

Isn’t it funny I’m preaching! 

They have nailed those hands and feet ... not on the 
wood... 

They’ve nailed them to tradition and creed .. . 

And there’s another word .. . 

And rotten... rotting... 

He shows me a broken rotten stick .. . 

Rotting orthodoxy ... 

They think they’re going to keep him nailed there. 

Every fibre in that wood is powdering now. 

He wants to tell what will liberate men. 

If each man says in his heart,—* I will be true to the knowl- 
edge, feeling, instinct in here” (she lays her hand upon her 
breast) the nails will be loosened and he will be walking the earth, 
healing and blessing. ( Pause. 


PART VI 
A 


Edwards. Have you any message? 


(She took up the pencil and wrote in the notebook as 
follows,—) 
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“When you get the call that it’s coming soon, do... 

(She dropped the pencil and continued vocally. 

“do not hesitate to go. 

I would feel you were called to speak somewhere. 

You seem to stand and speak. 

You hesitate. That would be due to the feeling,—* Dare I 
say the things I know. Can I risk it! The understanding is so 
dense!” 

You go. You speak. Words will be given you. I hear some- 
thing about “Standing before magistrates” ... The words 
will be given you... (Pause. 


PART VII 


A 
At this moment I took a letter from my pocket ; held it down 
behind the table; and rolled it up tightly, being very careful that 
she should see nothing of the handwriting. She was on the other 
side of the table with her eyes closed. There was no envelope 
about it. This letter had been brought into the office by the 
postman and handed to me, just before leaving. It was from 
my wife and I had opened it and read it on the way up; so that 
the contents were fresh in my mind. I now placed it in her 
hands. She made no effort to look at it, but clasped her hands 
tightly around it for a few moments; then began to speak. 
B 
Medium. I feel content about the writing of this letter. 
I see a group of men sitting around. 
One man is like Horace Greeley . . . literary. 
He sits in the seat of the “I am holier than thou!” 
He has opposed the writing of this letter. 
There should be a group of five men back of this letter. 
One could not be present. 
There is one little man, with quick and fiery eyes. He’s a 
little fiery steed. 
This man, who sits so erect! They show me a curry comb! 
There are three men connected with this, who have a spirit of 
wisdom, honesty, and true altruism. (Pause. 
C 


(She rolls the letter between the palms of her hands. 
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I should feel this would concern the taking of a journey. 
I would think it is rail; then a strip of water; then rail. 
(Pause. 
D-1 

You get a good deal of intuitive perception of things. You 
have a psychic sense. 

There is something with a considerable future in the back- 
ground. 

There are two who stand beside you . . . men! 

There is one who is related by blood. 

They are the two generals in the background. 

The other man must be a personal friend or teacher. 

They have the Mercury wings on their shoulders . . . this 
isasign... 

What is coming is the message of truth and life . . . the 


new Mercury wings ... they are between the head and the 
heart. 


They will go with you. 

You will hear in your inner ear the soft pulsing of their 
presence. 

It will be an assurance. 

Oh, the wings! They are bright over you in protection! 

2 

As the letter seemed to be of no use to her I took it out of her 
hands and put it in my pocket, without unrolling it, saying, “I 
do not wish to drive away the first communicator, so I have taken 
away the letter, as it may be distracting to you.” 


PART VIII 


A 

Medium. He is standing in the background. 

Edwards. Ah! Is he there? Has he gotten over that 
earthly condition, that was so disquieting at first? 

Medium. Yes. He is very quiet now... . 

He has a radiant smile . 

His brow is so good . . . so wide... so strong... 

The eyes have such a way of changing ... mirthful... 
tender . . . but they would harden too! . . 
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There are peculiar lines at the corners of them . . . odd for 
one so young . . . but they are not crows’ feet. 
The face is not handsome . . . but it held so much. 
The chin was so square. 
He points to the right corner of his mouth . . . he points to 
the right corner . . . he says, you understand! 
His hands are well formed . . . good sized . . . the fingers 
with a great deal of creative ability . . 
B-1 
He had a great deal of artistic perception. 
I don’t think he was greatly musical; but he appreciated 
music, especially the pipe organ . . . the deep heavy chords. 
2 
In pictures, he was a very fine, natural judge. 
He instinctively selected the best in a gallery. 
3 


His sense of humor was so strong! (Pause. 


PART IX 
A 


There is something he would like to tell you, for somebody in 
the home. .. . 

In the home . . . out of the city . . . near the water’s edge. 

Edwards. Can you describe it? 

B 

Medium. I get the atmosphere . . . such comfort! 

I get a young woman, to whom he would say something. 

(She picks up the pencil and writes slowly in the notebook,—) 


mayne 


C 
Medium. Now I get it. 
** My love fades not.” 
I seem to hear,—* Sister! Sister!” 
He reaches out for her hand. 
** Now I can walk hand in hand.” 
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That’s it! Present tense! 
His control is fine now that other is past. 


D 

(She picks up the pencil again and writes boldly and 
readily,—) 

** My love fails not. 

“ Why do you ever say WAS of me? 

“Tam IS.” (“Js ” underscored twice.) 

This is to sister. (Pencil dropped. Pause. 

E 

(She picked up the pencil again and wrote without hesitation 
the following letter in the notebook, in large hand, which I read 
when she had done.) 

“There will be a change for (“ for” crossed out) to much 
better conditions along desired lines before the colored leaves 
(Sept.) are down. I wish you could find more place for rest. 

“IT can come to you then and I can speak to you near the 
evening hour. 

“ Play softly, as my spirit finds relief in that from the dark- 
ness of the earth condition, when I first return into the heavy 
atmosphere.” 

* Home is still 
Sweet Home.” (Pencil drops. 


PART X 


A-1 
Edwards. Can you give me any impression of the where- 
abouts of the sister now? 
Medium. I get an impression of a long line of nurses in 
uniform. 
He doesn’t give me this. That’s mine. (Pause. 
2 
I see a number of boxes . . . packing cases set about the 
floor. 


I have been in such circumstances. It may be my subliminal. 
(Pause. 


3 
I get “ Nellie! Nellie! Nellie!” 


i 
is 
4 


se ig 
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Somebody says, “ Well, Nell, we have pulled through many 
things before, and will pull through this.” 

Edwards. Who is communicating? 

Medium. It belongs to the procession of nurses and packing 
and the confusion. 

B 
Then I get a large body of water. 


PART XI 
A 


Then I get the simple comfortable home among the trees, 
overlooking the water. 
Somebody from the upper window can look over the pleasant 
prospect. 
Then I get a sense of unrest and regret at being in the place. 
Then these packing cases are shown to me. 
B 
The water seems to be curved around the shore. 
Edwards. Draw it, please. 
C 
(She takes the pencil and notebook and, turning over to a 
fresh page, makes a sketch, saying, as she does, ‘There are 
trees around.” This is the sketch. The scratches indicate the 
trees.) 





No. 1 


D 


Edwards. Now draw it on a smaller scale. 








- 
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(She began again, drawing the coastline first, and when she 
reached the lower end she said, “I don’t see further.” Then 
she drew the large house and, when doing it, said, “'The house 
has an addition out here, not so large as the other part.” She 
drew that. This is the sketch.) 


me rh 


She Said: Vdot tee wy forme —F SS _ 
S 
No. 2 


E 

Edwards. Now stand at the window and tell me what you see 
when you look out. 

Medium. I am impelled to turn and look back in the room. 

I have a strong impression there. 

I am going to try and find the window from which I am 
looking. 

Trees ... trees ... are so strongly impressed on me. 

I see something that stands up high in the vision . . 

Is it a spire of a capitol! . . . trees, trees, trees. 

Over here I get buildings (pointing to the left). 

I sense an old place over the way (pointing to the right). 


(She draws agai.) 





Edwards. Can you describe the room? 
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I stand here. 


The window is at the left. 
The door is at the right, leading into another room. 


(She begins to draw, talking as 


This is the second floor. 


The house is wider on this side. 


(She points to the back and indicates 


There is something about the walls I don’t like. 


They 


I get 


must be sombre. 
depression. 


There must be sickness there. 





she goes. 


the ends. 


Edwards, Do you associate this with the first communicator ? 
Medium. No; unless the sense of sickness belongs to him. 
I get the sense of confusion. 


I connect this with the sister. 


There is a bed there. 


(She draws the bed. 


I feel benumbed in the back of my head and sick at my 


stomach. 


(The luncheon bell rang and our sitting ended. 
photograph of the plan of the room as she drew it.) 





TT 


¥ 





No. 4 


This is a 


While drawing the ground plan of the room she spoke too 
rapidly for me to write it all as she went along; so I add the 
following three notes at the close: 

She spoke about its being dark and low on the rear side, 
which would be to the north. 

She felt there was a window, or something, in the northeast 
corner, but was a little confused as to what it was. 


cated it. 


When drawing the partition at the west side, she felt there 


She indi- 
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was a jog or something and indicated it, leaving the partition 
line unfinished. 


COMMENTARY 
THE FORM 


The form in which the text of this sitting has been printed is 
an experiment; made, not in the desire to overturn good prece- 
dent, but to improve upon it. The writer has had to read a great 
many mediumistic records and has given a good deal of attention 
to the manner in which they have been set. The difficulties con- 
fronting the editors are formidable. Side remarks, descriptive 
movements, facial expressions, mental and spoken comments by 
the sitter, explanations afterwards, all have to be recorded in 
order to set forth what happened. 

The result, typographically, has often been barbarous. Of 
course, a work of science need not be a work of art; nor must 
the science be sacrificed to the art. But if anything can be done 
to make the text more agreeable to the eye there is no reason why 
it should not be attempted. Perhaps many things have crept 
into the tradition that are really unnecessary or can be disposed 
of in some other way. 

Long ago, in choosing a proper form for his own material, 
the writer has sought light upon the problem by the study of the 
various ways in which dramatic literature has been printed, and 
has collected many examples to lay them out together and invite 
the criticism of his friends, especially as to the relative value of 
small capitals, italics, brackets, parentheses for names, stage 
directions, entrances, exits, and so forth, together with their 
position in the line. 

These, in turn, have been adapted to the mediumistic records, 
which are very similar in nature. The result is here presented. 
It leaves much to be desired, and improvements will undoubtedly 
suggest themselves to our readers, for which we shall be most 
grateful. But, on the whole, we think the page has been cleared 
and made more inviting. Furthermore, it offers better facilities 
for the grasping of the psychological problems involved, as the 
eye is not distracted and one has not to grope out the essentials 
from a mass of débris. This, after all, is the main thing. 
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A word must be said for use of the short line. It is wasteful 
of space; but, in the present instance, and in many others, it 
accurately represents the medium’s form of utterance, which is 
ejaculatory, with a pause at the end of most sentences, and even 
often between phrases and words. It seems as if she were grop- 
ing with dim apprehensions, difficult to phrase. The short line 
indicates this labor, and rids the reader’s mind of any impression 
that there is an easy fluency, and the medium nothing more than 
an open telephone between two worlds. 

Far from it. Hers is a creative task similar to those of the 
other creators, who force embryonic impressions into clearer 
form and embody them in marble, pigment, and literature. 

One could have printed the text in continuous lines, with 
* pause ” bracketed at the end of every sentence and often sev- 
eral times in the midst of one. But, there are not only pauses, 
but also turns to the thought, to which the short line gives the 
best expression. That it has been overdone in many places in 
this text was apparent when it appeared in the proofs, but it was 
too late to change much then, without increased delay and ex- 
pense. It can easily be corrected in forthcoming numbers. 

The thing to remember above everything else is that medium- 
istic utterance is akin to prophetic utterance and poetry. The 
printed page should indicate this. It is not just broken, dis- 
jointed, incoherent prose. If even good poetry were printed in 
continuous lines, of rather small type, broken into incessantly 
by comments in parentheses, and shortened up on the page to 
give place to notes longer than the text, it would suffer not only 
in form, but also in intelligibility. In literature, especially 
poetry, form is inseparable from lucidity. It is so in medium- 
ship, which is so closely allied to the poetic form of prophetic 
inspiration. We know what happened to the poetry of the Old 
Testament prophets when it was printed as prose and devastated 
by the commentators. The same is beginning to happen to the 
mediumistic texts, which present all the problems of inspirational 
literature complicated still further by those of survival and 
identity. 

DIVISIONS 

The text has been divided into Parts, Sections, and Sub- 

sections. This, of course, is the work of the editor and not of 
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the medium. I have never sat with a psychic who has ever indi- 
cated anything of the kind, save by pauses, changes of char- 
acters and scenes. But the importance of analysis became clear 
to me very early in my work, so that now my custom is to make 
a typewritten copy of the verbatim séance record as soon as 
possible and then to analyze it as a basis for further study. 

The result invariably shows that, with a good medium, we are 
not dealing with an incoherent mass of material, or watching a 
passing crowd from a street window. We are confronted with 
plan, design, significant and pregnant economy of presentation, 
under the obvious limitations and difficulties of communication. 
The writer is convinced that here is the next important step in 
the study of mediumship. Often it is not so much what is said, 
as the evidence of structure in it, that reveals the intelligence of 
the stimulus. Of course, the question immediately arises, is this 
done by the medium, or by someone or something behind the 
medium, but its importance is the same in either case. If the 
medium, in the presence of a stranger, can thus extemporize 
design, we have evidently a new problem in the revelation of 
mediumistic powers. 


DESIGN 


Such design is very evident in the present instance, although 
the medium is an amateur. Let me indicate it for the reader’s 
convenience. 

1. There is a description of the violent death of a soldier, 
with accompanying Visions. 

2. <A desperate effort to get something through. In one 
place it dimly suggests the communicator’s name; but it is 
not clear. 

3. He writes the name of the railroad station at which the 
sitter met him on his last visit home. 

4. He indicates the number in his family and their dis- 
tribution. 

5. Scenes of his childhood and college days, leading up to 
the sacrifice, and the consciousness of the presence of God. 

6. A message to the sitter. 


7. Intrusion by the sitter, in the attempt to get a letter 
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psychometrized, which is ignored and overlaid by the continu- 
ation of the message begun, and reference to a group of men with 
whom the sitter had been in conference some two weeks previously, 
and which had to do with the message. There is an interpolation 
of a few words having some pertinence to the writer of the letter. 
Continuation and finish of the message. 

8. Description by the medium of the communicator’s ap- 
pearance and personal characteristics. 

9. A message from the communicator to his sister. 

10. Description of a recent event in the sister’s life. 

11. Descriptions and drawings of the communicator’s home, 
especially his old room. 

Now, whatever the origin of all this may be, it is certain that 
we are not dealing with chance or guessing, or that the editor has 
forced this analysis upon the text. The reader is invited to make 
one for himself, because the matter is of fundamental importance. 
Here, and so often, as I have said, the important question is not 
what the communicator succeeds in getting through, but the plan 
manifested in the selection and arrangement of the material. 
A few significant words, rightly ordered, reveal a world of 
background. 

Of course, it is understood, I am only using the term “ com- 
municator ” as a matter of convenience and a working hypothesis. 
It is so presented by the medium, and I do not see how we can 
avoid it without endless circumlocution. The reader must so 
accept its use here and make his own reservations and interpre- 
tations. Somebody is following a scheme and that scheme has 
thought behind it. Who it is that is doing it is another matter. 
That, it is the object of psychical research to discover. 

But let me repeat. The evidence of design in communication 
is a most important question before us just now, and when it is 
established another great step in advance will have been taken. 








PSYCHOLOGICAL MOVEMENT 


We are now ready to study the psychological movement, 
which is the next consideration. 


PARTI. A-1l. The medium is at once aware of the presence 
of a man; next, that he was shot. She then is invaded with all 
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the signs of pain and distress. The third person becomes the 
first. “I feel I was shot out.” Older and more experienced 
mediums avoid this, if possible. It is too hard on them and dis- 
turbs the clearness of visualization or impression; on the other 
hand, the most veridical things often come through in this way. 
This medium, very sensitive, is overwhelmed, as by a tidal wave. 
Then begins the impersonation. 

A-2. She feels a bandage or something, tight around the 
forehead ; whether a real bandage or the result of the shock it is 
impossible to say. One would like to ask questions, but if she is 
stopped now the whole impression may be destroyed. She next 
has something the matter with her eye and right knee. 

A-3. She wants to speak, but she is all queer in the back of 
her head and has forgotten her name. That is to say, there is 
mental recovery from physical shock, but her mind is bewildered. 

B-1. The wave recedes enough now for her to feel someone 
is touching her. She knows the sufferer wants to reach his 
mother. Whether this is her logical imagination, or transmission 
from the communicator and repetition of his original experience 
is for us to determine. The figure in grey is the mother, not the 
victim, as is made clear a little further on. It is evident also that 
it is his yearning for her in his hour of need, that he wants to 
portray. Whether he really had such a vision of his mother at 
the time, who can say? He seems to see her in his delirium. He 
is objective enough to the medium for her to feel him touching 
her, and yet he is able to reproduce to her his dying vision. I 
may add that although it is not evident yet who the communi- 
cator is, it becomes so later; and that his mother is on earth and 
was thousands of miles away at the time. 

B-2. This seems to be partially presentation and partially 
impersonation. The border line is very obscure and rendered 
more so by her wavering line of speech, from the first person to 
the third. 

B-3. Return of the paroxysm of pain and the vision is lost. 

C-1. Recession of the wave. The medium is able to objectify. 
Clairvoyance follows. She sees the communicator, in uniform, 
mud-covered. 

C-2. Divination of youth and high spirits; evidently an- 
terior to the shock or submerged in it. 
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D-1. Sensation of ascension and light; whether before or 
after death is not clear. 

D-2. Return of memory; it is like a story heard in child- 
hood, associated with mother. 

E-1. Sense of smell awakened. Flowers, and also stifling 
gas. Whether the flowers are of the battlefield or a memory of 
home, not clear. Probably the latter. 

E-2. A fleeting sense of an automobile; a whirl of smoke; 
then white light, shining like a searchlight, light that is palpable. 

F-1. Then, last in the crossing, a vision of mother and a 
sense of her loveliness and the soft hair he used to caress. He 
goes out, with a touch of her hair, and her name on his lips. 

We must acknowledge this is very well done. There is a 
steady progression from the first stunning shock to the end, 
with all the alternations of such a poignant experience. Pain, 
vision, exaltation, succeed each other. Invasion, amounting 
almost to identification, is succeeded by recession, allowing room 
for audition and vision. It is a consummate piece of art, ex- 
temporized for the benefit of a stranger. 

Has the medium drawn a long bow and invented it in the hope 
that it would be recognized? If so, she took a bold chance, for 
the details are positive and numerous. 

On the other hand, it is an exact description of the death of 
my son. He was a soldier, mortally wounded, in battle, by a high 
explosive; he lingered for some hours in this condition; was 
taken off the field in an automobile ambulance after sundown and 
died soon after. The reader will forgive me if I add no more 
details than are required for this identification, because I hope to 
sit with mediums in the future and wish to reveal no more than 
is necessary. 

Of course I cannot say that he had these visions and so 
thought of his mother; but it would be natural, because his 
mother is alive and he was very close. I have never received any 
detail about the eye; but it is quite possible he was hit by a small 
fragment, or this pain may be a reflex from the wounds elsewhere. 
He was struck in the leg; I don’t know whether it was the right 
or the left. It is striking, that the details of the major wounds, 
that I know about, are not given here. This tells against telep- 
athy from the sitter. And yet, the ensemble is correct. 








news 
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This, then, is not guess work. The medium gets it, veridi- 
cally, from me or someone else. 

With the ground clear we may now trace the identification 
throughout. 

PART II. The paroxysm over; the death enacted; there is 
now an attempt to communicate. It takes the form of writing. 
This, as my later experiences have shown, is an habitual mode of 
expression with this medium. It has not been common with the 
others with whom I have sat. 

At first it is not very successful. In some of the foliated 
script there seems to be an attempt to write his surname; then 
“ove,” which may be “love,” or “ grove,” or something about 
trees. He was extremely fond of trees; he sat on a stump that 
morning and wrote his last letter to us; it was in a forest where 
he fell. So there is a background for this. But it is still all 
blurred and confused with the memories of pain and distortion 
of vision. 

PART III. He succeeds in writing plainly the name of the 
town and railroad station where I met him, on his last visit home 
before going overseas. 

PART IV. Here is a very obvious and successful attempt, 
in spite of the disturbances, to indicate the number in the family 
circle and their whereabouts. I must be excused from going into 
this any further. 

PART V. The attempt at automatic writing accompanied 
by stammering and recurrence of the death experience ceases. 
The communication now becomes verbal, clear, and takes the 
form of reminiscences of childhood and youth, in which the first 
person is constantly intermingled with the third. The medium 
speaks for him and of him. 

A-1. The childhood picture of ball playing might be true of 
any father and son. It is true of us; and this training in hardi- 
hood is exactly what I inculcated in him when we played on the 
lawn with his first football. He became in after life so stoical 
outwardly with me that I sometimes regretted it. 

B-1. The college scene might similarly be claimed by any 
student ; but it especially fits him, in its mingling of humor and 


philosophy. He stood in just such relations with his fellow 
students. 
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E-1. There is no guessing in what is said here about Com- 
mencement time. He graduated from one of our eastern Uni- 
versities before the United States entered the war. I withhold 
its name. This was his Class Day poem. 


FIRST AND LAST 


“There was never a birth but someone died, and never a death 
as well, 
But a new man sprang to fill the place, where the dead man 
gasped and fell; 
And the new man rears, on the dead man’s fears, the new 
man’s citadel. 


“For a man must die, and to God on high, have sped his eternal 
way, 
Ere the new man’s birth to a wasted earth, to bloom from the 
first’s decay ; 
And the new man must, from the other’s dust, begin a new 
man’s day. 


* We are the new men born of death, the builders of dreams to be, 
And we build our dreams on the glorious dead, who have died 
to make us free; 
Who have died that we might build the dream they bore to 
Calvary. 


“This summer day, across the world, there’s a field asleep and 
still; 
But a word of clarity, and lo! across the grass-blown hill, 
A hundred, aye, a thousand boys, come down against their will. 


“The rattling roar of hot machines, the whistle of the lead, 
The screech of shells, the dying screams, and a regiment lies 
dead,— 
A ‘ graduated’ band of boys, with a red seal on each head. 
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“And the pride of a nation’s platitudes laughs on as these 
men die. 


Laugh on! While the jostling platitudes go up to the throne 
on high, 


Race moaning, bleeding souls to God, through the same blue 
summer sky. 


* So, while we speak our platitudes, let’s keep their meaning 
clear,— 
Not platitudes, but purposes—to dedicate sincere 
Ourselves to the dreams we are building, as consecrated here. 


“'To the dead of a blood-red battlefield, and the dream they 
died to free, 
To the bitter pain that was not in vain, for it gave us liberty. 
And here, as gentlemen unafraid, we pledge ourselves to be 


“Men worth the sparing! Graduates! Men worth the new- 
born day, 


When peace and love shall build the dreams in some more 
noble way.” 


* * 


I omit the last line, as furnishing too many clues. 


It is very obvious that the spirit of this poem is the spirit of 
this communication, and that the thread, singled out of the whole 
of college life as proof of identification, is the same. I am posi- 
tive that the medium knew nothing of this poem, or his fervour at 
the time of his graduation before we entered the war. He was 
among the first to volunteer. 


G-1. There was such a picture that he loved. It was always 
shown to the children of the Sunday school at Christmas time, 
among the other scenes of the Nativity. I do not recall the 
painter’s name; but the subject was The Flight into Egypt, and 
it represented the child toddling across the sand, with his arms 
extended,—the sun behind—casting his shadow forward in the 
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form of a cross, while his mother waited with arms outstretched 
to receive him. 

G-2. These were his theological views, though he rarely ex- 
pressed himself to me. 

Now go back and read C and the lovely picture in D. “ You 
said ‘ Good-night! But God and mother tucked me in.’ ” 

PART VI. There is a very interesting psychological prob- 
lem here. After the climax in Part Five, and the pause, I thought 
fit to ask for a message. I had his mother in mind. Instead, she 
picks up the notebook and writes one to me. There is evidently 
then no telepathy from my conscious mind and intention. The 
message is appropriate, in a sense, as I have done a good deal of 
public speaking; but there was none in prospect at that time. 
It seems also to involve some new kind of truth or experience, 
perhaps that with which we are now dealing. Is this a guess 
on the part of the medium? 

PART VII. Wishing to press the message to the mother still 
further, I now took out her letter; rolled it up so that it could 
not be read in any way, and gave it to Miss C. The contents were 
quite fresh in my mind, because I had just been reading them. 
This, coupled with the emphatic way in which the mother had 
figured in his last moments, seemed most favorable for telepathy 
or something of the sort. 

But she misses it altogether, and goes on to talk about a 
group of men. There was nothing about such a group in the 
letter or in my wife’s surroundings. But, two weeks before, there 
were just five men present at the meeting of the Trustees of the 
Society at which I had been elected president, and one absent 
from illness. I shall not attempt any identification of the amus- 
ing characterizations, save to say that I had never thought of 


them in this way. But it is very evident that this meeting is 
alluded to. 


Moreover, it connects with the preceding message. It may 
very well be that I shall be called upon to speak sometime as the 
Society’s representative. But, why this emphasis on the future, 
when I had been for two weeks, and was still, immersed in the 
work of the Society at its headquarters, getting its affairs in 
hand and learning new duties. My mind was full of it; there is 
evidently no direct telepathy here. What is it? 
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C-1. She now interpolates two sentences of something perti- 
nent to the writer of the letter, rolling it between her hands as 
she does so. But there is nothing in the contents like it; for my 
wife writes of the news before leaving. She does not make any 
contact with my wife, at the present moment at sea. But does 
give, in a phrase or two, a summary of what lay before her when 
she wrote,—a rail journey to Savannah; a sea voyage to Boston, 
which she sees as “a strip of water”; and then rail to destina- 
tion. Here is a highly generalized topographical concept, sum- 
ming up a journey lasting a week; not such as would be harbored 
in the mind of either my wife or myself. It is as if someone had 
known of the whole thing and epitomized it. 

D-1. This is then left, as though the communicator had in- 
dicated that he knew of the identity of the writer of the letter and 
he resumes in highly symbolical form the topic he had commenced 
in Part Five, namely, my work. 

Now, then, did the medium know of my election? She be- 
trayed no evidence of it in any other way; Miss Tubby and her 
sister say they had told her nothing and that she manifested no 
knowledge of it in her conversation. I saw Miss Cross again at 
her home in Pennsylvania on May 30th, without any communi- 
cation with her in the meantime, save to call her up by telephone 
from York, Pa., on the 29th and make the appointment. When 
I arrived I was still Dr. Brown, the name she had humorously 
given me on leaving. As we conversed I led her around to the 
topic of Psychical Research. She told me quite innocently that 
she had-.been secretary of a Washington local society; that she 
had met Dr. Prince; that she had dropped her membership in the 
American Society a year or more ago, and she apparently knew 
nothing of its recent affairs or that its printing is done in York, 
Pa. Miss Cross may be very clever, but we must give her the 
benefit of the doubt until we have more evidence. It seems to me 
that, if she had known the office to which I had been elected and 
the work I had been doing, she would not have presented it in the 
roundabout fashion in which it is done in this part of the evi- 
dence. Then, how account for the intrusion of the two lines 
about the journey by sea and land! It is just as plausible to 
postulate that the communicator knows all these things and takes 
this way of communicating them through Miss Cross without be- 
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traying my identity and giving her an inkling of what was going 
on. She was in the home of the Secretary and was on dangerous 


ground. It is a pretty conundrum and the reader can puzzle 
over it at his leisure. 


PART VIII. The experiment with the letter seemingly being 
at an end, I take it away and put it in my pocket, saying that it 
may be distracting to the communicator. I have not the least 
idea what it will lead to. She promptly responds by giving a 
personal description of him, with at least a dozen details. Let 
us see if this will fit any boy. He must have radiant smile; a 
good, wide, strong brow; eyes that are mirthful and tender, but 
quickly harden; lines at the corners not usual in one so young; a 
face, not handsome, but holding much; a square chin; something 
in the corner of the mouth that I will understand; good sized 
hands, well formed, with fingers indicative of creative ability. He 
must also have artistic perceptions; be appreciative of music, but 
not greatly musical; fond of the pipe organ; be a fine natural 
judge of pictures, instinctively selecting the best in a gallery. 
Last of all, he must have a strong sense of humor. 

All these are characteristics of my son, save the lines at the 
corners of the eyes. The war may have put these in. 


He had just that much love of music in him; was an instinct- 
ive judge of pictures, and had talent enough to have made a 
painter. His sense of humor was very strong. 


The clinching thing is the pointing to the corner of the mouth. 
He had a crooked smile and has pointed that out at least once 
before, to a medium of whom Miss Cross has no knowledge, as a 
mark of identification. 


Most of these details are not characteristic of me; no medium 
could describe my son from looking at me. He has too much of 
his mother in him. 


PART IX. After the personal description I have no idea 
what is coming next. She goes on to give a message, prefacing 
it by saying it is for “ somebody in the home,” and that home is 
“out of the city . . . near the water’s edge,” which is true; but 
we have not been in it since last October, and during the interval 
have lived for over five months in a house in the South. The 
communicator, whoever he is, knows about both homes. He has 
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just described the packing up in the one; the impending journey ; 
and now goes forward, in advance, to our destination. 

He wishes to send a message to a young woman,—not a wife, 
or a sweetheart, but a sister in the home. That is true, and there 
is only one. He says something about, “ Now I can walk hand 
in hand.” The curious thing is that the sister has a favorite song 
that she often sings when she sits at the piano and thinks of him 
in the evening. I do not say the identification is close, or that 
the allusion about walking hand in hand could not be paralleled 
in many ways. But the sister does not sing many songs, and the 
similarity in thought is striking. I am going to give it in its 
entirety. The words are by G. Austin Miles. 


IN THE GARDEN 


“TI come to the garden alone, 

While the dew is still on the roses; 

And the voice I hear, falling on my ear, 
The Son of God discloses. 

And He walks with me and He talks with me, 
And He tells me I am His own,— 

And the joy we share as we tarry there 
None other has ever known. 


He speaks, and the sound of His voice 
Is so sweet, the birds hush their singing; 
And the melody that He gave to me 
Within my heart is ringing. 
And He walks with me and He talks with me, 
And He tells me I am His own,— 
And the joy we share as we tarry there 
None other has ever known. 


* I'd stay in the garden with Him— 
Tho’ the night around me be falling, 
But He bids me go;—through the voice of woe 
His voice to me is calling. 
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And He walks with me and He talks with me, 
And He tells me I am His own,— 

And the joy we share as we tarry there 
None other has ever known.” 


E-1. There is a prophecy here that awaits fulfilment. It 
may be said, however, that since her brother’s going, the sister 
has revived her music, long neglected, and that, in the evening, 
when the sun is going down, it is her custom to seat herself at the 
piano and sing and play softly, believing that, in so doing, she 
somehow enters into communion with him. 

PART X. My question is a direct bid for telepathic com- 
munication from me or for traveling clairvoyance. The sister is 
spending her first day at sea. She is a martyr to seasickness, 
and I now pictured her in her cabin, with all the attendant cir- 
cumstances, and silently challenge the medium to get it from me 
or go and find her. 

She starts with a picture of a long line of nurses. This looks 
promising. Then she switches to boxes and packing cases and 
finally something said to “ Nellie.” I could not think who Nellie 
was ; it is not the sister’s name. 

This was Friday. I met my family at the boat in Boston the 
following Monday morning and took them to a hotel. When we 
were settled I read them this séance. They exclaimed at this pas- 
sage, “ How extraordinary!” It appears that after they had 
settled the house and packed their trunks they started to put 
away into boxes the most valuable books in the library, because 
they discovered that the insects were getting at the bindings. I 
think they had briefly referred to this in one of their letters. 

But of the nurses I knew nothing. Of this I am positive. But 
these are the facts as they told them to me in Boston. Two of 
the sister’s friends had been in and out of the house during the 
packing. One of them is a young woman who, before her mar- 
riage, had been a trained nurse. I knew this, but had only met 
her since her marriage, and did not associate her with nursing. 
It would be natural for her to come in, but I knew nething about 
it. The other is a young woman who travels with her father and 
mother during the winter and in the summer operates an X-ray 
laboratory in Massachusetts. This I knew. She was in and out 
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during the packing and spent several evenings, during which she 
told my wife and daughter of her training for a nurse during the 
war; of her going to New York to take passage overseas; of the 
crowds of nurses there and the interest the people in New York 
took in them; of how many of them stayed at the hotel at which 
I was staying; and of how an attack of influenza prevented her 
from going to France. I may have heard of her volunteering for 
nursing during the war; if so I had forgotten it. But of all these 
details about New York and of the conversation in our house I 
knew absolutely nothing. 

We have two neighbors in the South, a man and his wife, who 
frequently drop in. The wife’s name is “ Nellie.” The two had 
been in frequently while the packing was going on. My wife and 
daughter cannot recall the specific remark, “ Well, Nell, we have 
pulled through many things before, and will pull through this,” 
but they say it would be most natural. 

Moreover, my son would be interested in this. We have 
moved several times; and our summer holiday always entailed a 
packing up in the city and another in the country at the close of 
the season, and in these duties he took an active part. 

Here, then, is a specific reference to something which occurred 
in Florida after I had left, and of which, so far as the people are 
concerned, I knew nothing. Yet it is all veridical. 

It occurred, moreover, at least eight or ten days before the 
sitting, as Marjorie, the X-ray operator, had left for Massa- 
chusetts, with her father and mother, a week before my wife and 
daughter. We have a reference, then, to an incident more than 
a week old; and failure to connect with the sister in her present 
whereabouts, although I have definitely asked for it. To say that 
I had no personal contact with my family at sea will not suffice, 
because I have had no personal contact with them in Florida 
since the beginning of April. Neither would information con- 
tained in a letter explain it, because the details about these 
women were never told me in a letter. Moreover, the medium 
had just failed to read my wife’s letter, even when placed in her 
hands. 

Where does it come from? I do not know it; and if the me- 
dium is drawing it from the sister, why does she not discover that 
she is on a steamer and probably seasick? 
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Furthermore, note the uncertainty of the medium at this 
point as to the source of her information. She, too, is on her 
way to assist at a house moving. This in itself could not sug- 
gest the veridical details concerning the moving in Florida, but it 
intrudes into her consciousness at this moment, and she is honest 
enough to say so. 

At the end she says, “Then I get a large body of water.” 
Here is positive reference to the sister’s whereabouts. But how 
veiled it is, and it serves equally as a connecting link with what 
follows, for my home in the north is by the sea. It is at least 
possible that the communicator here, as so often at other times, 
purposely avoids anything that may point to telepathy from the 
sitter and yet, by roundabout ways, reveals his knowledge. 

PART XI. The description of our northern home is correct, 
and the drawings, though crude, are remarkable, in that they 
locate the house correctly and indicate the indentation in the 
shore in front of it. They seem to be taken from a position out 
on the water, and yet, from there, the house is almost hidden by 
the trees. 

They are not the sketches of one on the spot. The building 
is not seen as a whole; the shore begins and ends at a given 
spot; and there is no sense of the open air and the magnificent 
panorama visible to one really out in the inlet. They are thumb- 
nail sketches, with all the details eliminated, derived from some- 
one’s memory. ‘This has been the case with other drawings, 
derived from another medium, unknown to this one, and not of 
the same scenes. 

E-1. When I ask her to stand at the window and look out, 
I have the south windows of the living room in mind, as this is 
our most familiar view. It is not certain whether she is at these 
vindows or not, when she says she is impelled to turn and look 
back at the room. 

“Trees ” would be correct; there are trees everywhere; and 
what she describes as “something that stands up high in the 
vision ” and thinks may be the spire of a capitol is probably the 
little hill in the near foreground on the left, the skyline of which 
is serrated with evergreens. 

There are buildings on the left; our barn; and two farm 
houses over the river; but none of them are visible from this 
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window, or from any other save those in the east end, and then 
only when the leaves are off. 

There is an old place across the inlet on the right, with three 
buildings as she indicates,—house, barn, and hen house, all un- 
occupied, but they are not visible save from windows in the west 
end of the house, and then only barely, when the leaves have 
fallen. What she says and what she draws are correct,—finely 
so,—but are not true of any view from any given window. Once 
more they are memory pictures emanating from someone who 
knows the topography and impresses it accurately on her mind, 
shorn of all the other imposing details which would first arrest 
the attention of a newcomer. 

F-1. I now ask her to describe the room, to make sure where 
she is. There are fourteen in the house. She immediately begins 
to describe my son’s room, standing in it and facing south. The 
double casemented window would be at her left; a door leading 
into my study on the right; it is on the second floor; there are 
two wings at the rear; the room is low and painted in sombre 
colors; it is now occupied by his sister; she has had, of course, 
many sad moments there since his going, but he was never sick in 
it himself; the bed is correctly located, but it is at right angles 
and not parallel with the wall, as she draws it. Its correct posi- 
tion would seem to make a jog where she indicates, although there 
really is none. There is no window in the northeast corner; but 
there is a large bevel plate-glass mirror in a dressing table, 
which strongly reflects the light from the windows and gives a 
sense of brilliancy in this corner. 

But every window in the house is closely shuttered on this 
Friday morning, and one would have to move about in it with a 
lantern. 

Here again we have, not traveling clairvoyance, but a memory 
picture. What is its source? My subconsciousness? My study 
is next door; my strongest memories and associations are there; 
why does she not tap them? The evidence points to the sister or 
the brother; but she has failed to find the sister, and from the 


beginning to the end she says she has been in contact with the 
brother. 
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THE PICTURES 


I hunted in vain among our photographs for one that would show what the 
medium was trying to draw. At last my family suggested that I look among 
my son’s effects. I found a small packet of the things that had been on his 
person at the time of his death. Among them was this photograph. The 
windows of his room are in the second story, on the right, facing the picture 

It is to be noted that drawing No. 1 attempts to reproduce the old build- 
ing; No. 2 the old building with the extension in which his room is located; 
while No. 3 apparently is an effort to sketch the new east wing, not in the 
above photograph, but out of the picture on the right. This is much higher 
than the rest of the house, with a gable end towards the front, facing the 
water. This gable end is shown in the sketch. There are four windows in- 
stead of one, as she indicates. 


There is apparently an effort to show the whole front of the house in the 
three successive sketches. 


STATEMENTS OF MISS GERTRUDE O. TUBBY AND 
MISS ELLA H. TUBBY 


“On the morning of Mr. Edwards’ first meeting with Miss M. 
Belle Cross, I telephoned to my sister at home to ask Miss Cross, our 
guest, whether I might send someone immediately to her for a sitting. 
When she replied in the affirmative I warned my sister, who knew Mr. 
Edwards, as follows,—‘ You will, I expect, recognize the sitter when 
he appears; but please, if you do, don’t address him by name, or say 
anything about him to Miss Cross.’ She agreed to this. 

“Gertrupe O. Tussy, 


“Evra H. Tussy. 
“ New York, June 1, 1923.” 








PSYCHOMETRY OR PRAGMATIC 
CRYPTESTHESIA 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES RICHET. 


In view of the fact that the June Proceedings are a very fine 
psychometric study by Dr. Pagenstecher, of the City of Mexico, 
we think it will be of interest to our readers to know what Dr. 
Richet says upon this subject in the T'raité de Métapsychique.— 
(“ Thirty Years of Psychical Research.”) ‘THE Enrror. 


The word psychometry (soul measuring) is so detestable that 
we have not the courage to maintain it in scientific language; it 
was coined by Buchanan. 

In reality, the psychometry of Buchanan and some experi- 
menters is only a procedure for developing cryptesthesia. So 
we propose to call Pragmatic Cryptesthesia (that is to say, by 
means of articles) that which has been, up to the present, so de- 
plorably, called psychometry. 

Pragmatic Cryptesthesia ought to be understood in a sense 
very different from that which Buchanan gave, at the beginning, 
to psychometry. This beginning was very singular. Elizabeth 
Denton (Mme. Buchanan) looking at and touching a geological 
specimen was able to reconstruct the landscapes of the Silurian 
or Jurassic epochs. But one has to be very naive to be aston- 
ished at that. There is here only the result of a very brilliant 
imagination on the part of this wife of an experimental geologist, 
and we are able to give to all these recitals of E. Denton only a 
literary importance. 

Since then, psychometry has taken a very great extension. 
If one gives an object of some kind to a sensitive, the latter is 
able to furnish many curious details about the persons pertain- 
ing to this object: under these conditions there are obtained 
sometimes beautiful phenomena of cryptesthesic lucidity. The 
magnetizers from 1820 to 1850 proceeded thus: their sole superi- 
ority over Buchanan is that they did not employ the word psy- 
chometry. 

Notwithstanding these fine cases of lucidity so often observed, 
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it is not proven at all that the presence even of the object is in- 
dispensable. In the same way that it is not at all certain that 
the so-called transmission of thought is anything else than the 
knowledge of a real fact, known because it is real, so it is not cer- 
tain that the contact with an object is indispensable to the meta- 
psychic knowledge of that object. Cryptesthesia—the reality of 
which, as we have seen, is not to be denied,—is exercised almost 
as well without material contact as with material contact. 

Still, it is possible that objects, in spite of their apparent 
inertia, emit some kind of vibrations (unknown) capable of awak- 
cning cryptesthesia. But the inclusion of cryptic vibrations in 
an object is scarcely a presentable hypothesis, and we are re- 
duced to very pitiful conjectures for the appreciation of the 
forces that excite the cryptesthesic sense. 

The seas are still disturbed by the wake of the vessels of 
Pompey. But what other ships have disturbed the seas! Every- 
time that we speak of cryptesthesia, we can only speak of the 
phenomenon itself. It is a fact; that is all. It is forbidden to us 
to assign to it the modalities, the conditions, the limits. 

Clairvoyance, says M. Delanne, is a faculty of which the ex- 
istence is certain. But, said he, to employ it to explain every- 
thing, is to go contrary to the logic and rules of scientific method, 
and, he adds,—Cryptesthesia is obedient to laws and is produced 
under determined conditions. 

Certainly, yes, clairvoyane, or cryptesthesia, is obedient to 
laws; but, these laws, we are ignorant of them entirely! They 
are not at all determined yet, as Delanne so strongly pretends. 
We know that certain’ people are better endowed than others, 
although, possibly, cryptesthesia is not lacking, in a feeble de- 
gree, in everyone. We know that there are subjects slightly 
sensitive; and subjects very sensitive. We know that, under 
hypnosis, cryptesthesia develops. We know that, among me- 
diums, in spiritistic experiments, it is accentuated still more; so 
that it becomes, with the great mediums, extremely intense. But 
that is almost all we can say about it. How was Gallet able to 
foresee the number of votes that Casimir-Périer would obtain four 
hours later! How was Thoulet able to read the telegram that 
would be sent to his friend two days later! This is all no more— 
no less, difficult to comprehend—than to comprehend how Mrs. 
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Piper knew so perfectly all that concerned George Pelham. 
When we say lucidity, clairvoyance, premonition, cryptesthesia, 
we are in the presence of a faculty which is totally unknown to 
us, and of which we are able to see only the results. Its condi- 
tions escape us wholly. In London, Mrs. Green sees in a dream 
her two nieces drowned in Australia and their hats floating on 
the surface of the water. Mme. R. makes allusion to the 
death of the children of Panca, a whole family that the Serbian 
officers are on the way to assassinate, at the same minute, in 
Belgrade. We do not comprehend it at all. We do not even see 
by what mechanism the awakening of cryptesthesic sensibility can 


be produced. 





Nevertheless, the appearances are very strong that the me- 
diums in certain conditions of trance receive the inspiration of a 
guide, who incarnates himself in them—I use the language of the 
spiritualists without implying any adhesion whatever to their doc- 
trines—and then the phenomena of cryptesthesia become some- 
times very intense. 

As to what psychometry is, one cannot define precisely what 
is the true réle of the object held in the hand by the sensitive, nor 
what part it plays in the sensation experienced. Mme. Thomp- 
son, whose story I have told above, taking in her hand my son’s 
watch said, “ Three generations mixed,” but this remarkable 
proof of cryptesthesia does not establish at all that it is by 
vibrations (anterior) accumulated and contained in this watch 
that the knowledge of the past has been acquired. M. Dufay 
has cited the case of Maria B. While Maria was in the state of 
hypnosis he showed her an object that had belonged to an as- 
sassin. Then she described the assassin. But was the object in- 
dispensable? Miss X. has told the S. P. R. (General Meet- 
ing, April, 1894, J. S. P. R. VI247) that someone showed her 
papers that seemed to be insignificant; but that she immediately 
felt an intense sentiment of horror and blood. Those papers had 
been collected on the battlefiel 1 of Sedan. 

Mrs. Piper, on many occasions handling locks of hair or ob- 
jects that belonged to this or that person, has given precise de- 
tails concerning the persons to whom they belonged. 

I will cite, out of many others, the admired example of 
pragmatic cryptesthesia given by Mrs. Piper to Oliver Lodge. 
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Dr. John Watson sent to Lodge, with a letter, a watch chain 
that had belonged to his father. “Mrs. Piper read the letter 
rather well; she saw the words ‘I send you some of the hair of 
Sefton Drive Poole, J. N. W., (saying Cooke in place of Poole 
and J. B. W. in place of J. N. W.) She said also that the 
watch had belonged to an old man whom she named—James 
Watson, a preacher away on account of health; and she added 
a quantity of details known to me and all exact.” 

E. Bozzano has, as always, studied very well the part possibly 
played by psychometry in the case of Mrs. Piper and he believes, 
with some reason, it seems, that neither telepathy nor pragmatic 
cryptesthesia are able to explain it all. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that the spiritistic hypothesis alone is sufficient. But why 
go so far? Is it not wiser to say, with me, that cryptesthesia, a 
faculty of knowledge, not usual, exists! It is imprudent to go 
beyond that, as to cause and mechanism. A commission of in- 
quiry, of the Society of Psychic Science at Paris, has examined 
four psychometrists, of whom M. Phaneg is one. The report, 
edited by M. Warcollier, says that the results were very poor. 

I know of no other methodical studies made of individuals 
neither mediums nor hypnotizable. 


* eee Ke & 


The handling of objects has been commonly practised by all 
professional somnambulists and appears to be one of the condi- 
tions of their lucidity. 

The whole question is to know at what point the exterior ob- 
ject is useful. We are, in this respect, in absolute ignorance. 

It is not at all absurd to suppose that objects emit certain 
vibrations able to move our cryptesthesic faculties. 

This special cryptesthesia, which we call pragmatic cryptes- 
thesia, in order to replace the odious vocable, psychometry, is 
attached possibly to a singular property of bodies emitting vibra- 
tions which act on the nervous system and provoke intense reac- 
tion, without there being any known chemical or physical action. 

We are not able to deny that some vibration of things in ap- 
pearance inert may be capable of moving our sensibility. The 
facts relative to the divining rod are there to establish it. We 
shall see later that it is now demonstrated that there is a rhabdic 
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force which determines the flexion of the baguette,—indirectly, 
that is to say,—by provoking unconscious muscular contractions. 
Since this force exists, it is probable that it is not only through 
the water finders holding the divining rod in their hands that it 
is able to manifest itself. 

By other means than those of the divining rod the influence of 
bodies and chemical substances has been very often studied, from 
the time of Reichenbach and the metallotherapists. But we will 
set aside the experiments for which a magnetic or electric action 
is possible to be alleged. Drs. Bourru and Burot have studied the 
action of chemical substances enclosed in flasks well corked. But, 
in spite of the care with which these distinguished doctors have 
proceeded it does not appear proven that the very clear effects 
observed were not due to verbal suggestion or expectant atten- 
tion. 

Drs. Bourru and Burot experiment on hypnotizable subjects 
and present all the phenomena of grand hypnosis. Among such 
subjects suggestion is extremely powerful. When there was 
placed in their hands a flask of laudanum sealed at the lamp, and 
when one said to them “attention” they experienced many 
physiological effects so accentuated that one is inclined, without 
being justified, to the hypothesis that the vibrations of laudanum 
have traversed the glass. But one can eliminate the hypothesis 
of suggestion only by proving that the effects are specific, that is 
to say, by placing in one flask a solution of morphine, which puts 
the subject to sleep; in another, an emetic which makes the sub- 
ject vomit ; in a third, strychnine, which causes convulsions; in a 
fourth, alcohol, which intoxicates. There should be physiological 
effects so clear that the experimenter (ignorant of the contents 
of the flask) can say, “this one contains morphine; this one, an 
emetic; this one, strychnine; this one, alcohol.” 

But this diagnosis, necessary for concluding that there is a 
specific action suggested, which is not verbal, has not been made 
with precision. In some instances, too few, I have attempted this 
experiment, with a vague appearance of success, but I am unable 
to come to any conclusion. In short, Bourru and Burot have 
contented themselves with noting intense physiological effects, in 
many respects very singular. But this is not enough to speak 
of as specific action ; suggestion is able to explain it. 
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M. Wasielewski has attempted a similar proof with Mlle. de 
B His experiment succeeded very well when it was a ques- 
tion of odorous substances, such as mint or cognac. So much so 
that I am altogether convinced that it is a question simply of a 
hyperaesthesia of smell. Whatever care one may take to stop 
the flask with cork it is impossible that there may not remain 
some odor appreciable to the hyperaesthesic senses. There were 
obtained for four non-odorous substances,—quinine, sugar, 
citric-acid, distilled water—a failure for quinine and distilled 
water, success for citric-acid and sugar. 





Miss Edith Hawthorne has given a good case of pragmatic 
cryptesthesia. Mr. Samuel Jones sent to her a fossil found by a 
miner in a coal mine. Now the father of this miner had been 
killed by an accident in the mine 20 years before. Miss Haw- 
thorne said that she had a horrible vision, a man lying on the 
ground, inanimate, livid, with blood on his mouth and nose. Other 
indications, interesting but vague, are given concerning numerous 
objects sent by Mr. Jones to Miss Hawthorne. 

Dr. Pagenstecher (J. of A. S. P. R. XIV 386-418, 1920) has 
entered upon some researches with Maria de Z. who has proven 
to him apparently a sensorial hyperaesthesia so intense that it 
became almost cryptesthesia. But it is necessary, before giving 
an opinion, to wait until the experiments by Dr. Pagenstecher are 
given with more details. For the present, it seems rather that 
they give a real support to cryptesthesia under hypnosis. 

In short, these results are very little satisfactory. Neverthe- 
less they are enough to tempt the curiosity of experimenters who 
have at their disposition fine hypnotic subjects or mediums. This 
is not the whole of metapsychics. But who knows if the action 
of bodies at a distance may not bring some enlightenment to the 
metapsychic phenomena of cryptesthesia. 

The action of metals, the action of magnets, the action of 
toxics, at a distance, here are problems which appear to me well 
worthy of stimulating study and fresh researches. 

Is it necessary to include in pragmatic cryptesthesia all the 
superstitions relative to amulets and fetishes, which not only sav- 
ages, but also civilized people, regard as efficacious protectors? 
The ancient magnetizers believed firmly that it was possible to 
magnetize water and any object in a way to give to these objects 
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a particular virtue. But they did not, even as A. de Rochas, 
who has sketched this subject, sufficiently eliminate suggestion. 

I am able to give, as an example, a case which is personal to 
me, and which is a very fine example of suggestion, but not of 
fetishism, in spite of appearances. 

One of my pupils, a young man very honest, very naive, of 
probity and rare delicacy, Dr. Mar » some weeks after he had 
passed his examinations came to repose an unhappy confidence 
in me. He was haunted by ideas of suicide, so tenacious, so men- 
acing, that he said to me, weeping “I am convinced that I shall 
end by killing myself. Can you save me?” ‘There was not any 
reason, either of love, money or health, which justified these 
sombre ideas. Then I had an inspiration. There was on my 
work table a seal, surmounted by a little figurine in bronze, a hel- 
met of a Chevalier (the Chevalier of Death) of which the vizor 
was raised, allowing one to see the skeleton face. I said to my 
friend Dr. Mar : “ Take this statuette, and carry it always 
on your person; it has magical virtue and will protect you.” 
Mar thanked me with effusion. Some six months after, he 
returned to me. He was cured, gay, smiling, and thought no 
more of suicide. 

Is that a coincidence? Is it not rather a suggestion? In any 
case I am not childish enough to attribute any pragmatic influ- 
ence to the Chevalier de la Mort. 

It appears to me that fetishes, amulets, branches of coral, 
and other curios act only by suggestion. But suggestion is not 
negligible. And then, after all, who knows! We should be as 
reserved in our negatives as in our affirmations. 

Yet once more, it is necessary to bring under this heading, if 
there is a shadow of proof in favor of their efficacy, the history of 
spells and the casting of lots. Of all popular legends these are 
the most widespread. Still today in many superstitious coun- 
tries it is believed that there are witches and wizards, evil objects, 
stones which bring bad luck, and other trash of the same order. 
Nevertheless, if inert things are inert only in appearance, one 
understands that they may have their favorable and unfavorable 
aspects. But up to the present time in this domain, there is 
nothing serious, and we must leave to the contemporaries of 
Catherine de Medici or Mme. de Montespan the belief in black 
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masses, and in wax figures for the casting of spells upon people. 

But, I repeat it, even for these ridiculous superstitions, it is 
necessary to be prudent in negations. If we admit, as this ap- 
pears to prove, that there is sometimes from things an emanation, 
as it were, which acts on our cryptesthesia, it would not be ab- 
surd to think that some kind of a vibration disengages itself from 
things, capable of acting, sometimes on our own intelligence, 
sometimes on that of other men. 

And then, there is such an interlinking of events that all is 
possible. 

But it is not necessary to indulge in these reveries. And, be- 
sides, even admitting that there are some relations between such 
and such an object and such and such an event, we are not able 
to know absolutely what this relation is, and the mystery remains 
as profound and as inaccessible as if this relation did not exist. 


PULSE-RATE IN TRANCE 


Sir: 

During a very interesting and successful sitting with the 
amateur medium, Mr. John Ticknor, I took his pulse at various 
stages of the trance, and I would suggest that the results might 
be checked by some other medical man who is interested in psy- 
chic research. The normal pulse before the sitting was steady 
and full at 78. He then sank into trance and spoke for some 
time in the character of Colonel Lee. During this time his pulse 
rose swiftly and ended at 124, a rate which was sustained for 20 
minutes. When Colonel Lee disappeared I was dismayed to find 
the pulse vanish altogether, and for some minutes there was an 
almost imperceptible thrill rather than a throb of the radial 
artery. The trance condition changed, deepening so far as I 
could judge, and the Black Hawk control began to manifest. 
The pulse was then steady at 100, and remained full and bound- 
ing up to the end of the sitting when it dropped once more to 78. 
It may be that in these pulse variations or in sphigmographic 
records we have an excellent check against fraud. 

I will not enter fully into the general question of Mr. Tick- 
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nor’s mediumship, save to say I underrated it on my first visit 
to America, for in the first two sittings the matters which were 
given me were certainly beyond Mr. Ticknor’s normal reach, but 
all had in one way or another been placed on record. Knowing 
by book-testing experiments the wide powers of reference pos- 
sessed by a control—or by the subconscious entity, if the alter- 
native explanation is used, it seemed possible that such a being, 
or such an extension of consciousness, might get at the facts and 
reproduce them in a dramatic personified fashion. In the two sit- 
tings I have had since, this view has become untenable. Much 
was described correctly which was never on record in any shape. 
My mother, for example, professed to be present and reminded 
me of her conversation, her health and my actions upon the last 
day that we were together. The circle was a particularly sympa- 
thetic one on this occasion, and I am convinced that it is varia- 
tions in the circle, and not in Mr. Ticknor, which produce the 
very unequal effects. The receiver must be tuned to the trans- 
mitter for harmony of vibration. 


April, 1923. Yours faithfully, 


ArtHuR Conan Doyte, M. D. 


A MOTHER TO HER SON 


The following letter from a mother to her son has been placed 
in our hands. It is dated “ January, 1918” and was written to 
accompany a translation the mother had made of Professor 
Richet’s address to the London Society for Psychical Research, 
February 6, 1905. The letter is of great human interest for 
many reasons, because it reveals (1) the remarkable grasp a 
woman in private life may have of this subject; (2) the high 
level of interest some mothers at least maintain with their sons; 
(3) it contains much interesting psychic material; (4) it serves 
as a standard by which to measure, once more, the advances that 


have been made since 1905. The movement may be glacial—but 
we move. 
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January, 1918. 
Sonny: 

Doctor Richet’s French is so clear and simple that no doubt 
vou will be able to read it before long; but in case you do not 
care to take that trouble I have made a very rough translation, 
typing as I read, with no attempt at smoothness of style. My 
one idea has been to keep as closely as possible to the original 
and to find words in which to express Dr. Richet’s precise mean- 
ing, for he is very exact and clear. 

There are several reasons why I think his paper may interest 
you; the first is a personal one, for though you may not remem- 
ber him he was fond of you and used to take a deep interest in 
you. Secondly he gives a very clear idea of the difficulties and 
duties of research work and its various steps, and his classifica- 
tion makes the subject easier to approach. Thirdly, his article 
has the interest of perspective, having been written in 1905, and 
by contrast it makes us realize the astounding advance that has 
been made in fourteen years when we see how many of the facts 
he dismisses as “ probable but yet unproven” have been satis- 
factorily demonstrated in the interval. Fourthly, if the matter 
dealt with in the treatise were uninteresting in itself the article 
would still be a beautiful example of clear reasoning and analysis, 
and a model of simplicity and purity of style. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that this paper was written in 
1905 and that immense results have been achieved since then. 
Another thing,—when Dr. Richet speaks of phenomena that are 
still doubtful and unproven this does not always mean that he, 
personally, considers them doubtful. In my conversations with 
him he made it quite clear that while, as a scientific research 
worker, he was bound to point out insufficiency of proof, person- 
ally he has found adequate proof for his own conviction. Also 
when he speaks of the scarcity of accounts of certain phenomena 
you must remember that he means observed, experimental phe- 
nomena. There is a great mass of records of these phenomena 
but, as a scientist, he is dealing in this treatise only with those 
carefully considered and witnessed. This does not mean that he 
considers these other accounts to be of no value but only that 
they are of no scientific value. That they have a certain value 
as cumulative, if unorthodox, evidence is indisputable. Dr. 
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Richet is enthusiastic and full of faith in many things which, as 
a conscientious research worker, he is unable to endorse as true. 
His faith and enthusiasm never cloud his judgment; and if he 
emphasizes weak points rather than strong ones it is because the 
strong points will speak for themselves and our attention must 
be given to the weak points if we are to overcome them. 


Most of the “ unproven” facts mentioned have been fairly 
well established since 1905. The one which has not yielded scien- 
tific proof is the identity of apparitions. Personally I do not 
think it will ever be “ scientifically proven.” But perhaps, when 
the forces with which we are experimenting are better understood, 
some means may be found of proving identity; at present it seems 
to be supremely complicated. 

I think you know how I feel, personally, about this question. 
It seems to me that, while not scientifically proven, the enormous 
cumulative evidence of survival is enough to convince most critics 
as far as personal identity goes. But even should we ever obtain 
scientific proof, the task of proving identity in various specific 
‘ases is colossal, almost hopeless. 

You know that I have seen at least three apparitions of your 
grandmother and have, at each time, received information which 
could not have come to me in a normal way. In each instance it 
was that your father was on his way East, and in each case it 
was correct and he ’phoned me of his arrival next day. 

Now, while I have many reasons for thinking that these com- 
munications came from your grandmother, there are very strong 
arguments against it. Your father, on the train, was probably 
thinking of me, either consciously or unconsciously. If the com- 
munication were a telepathic one from him it would not be strange 
if my consciousness should have symbolized it exteriorly as being 
brought by your grandmother as there was a great love between 
them. This telepathic explanation seems the more probable in 
that I have seen no apparition of your grandmother since your 
father’s death. 

The instances when I have seen apparitions of your uncle 
Baron would be much more complicated to explain by telepathy. 
In the case of my lost jewels it is quite true that your father, 
having once known where they were, retained this subconscious 
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knowledge and might have transmitted it to me while we were both 
asleep; also that I might have exteriorized visually the message 
communicated to me and that it took the symbolic form of your 
uncle Baron,—whom, by the way, your father had never met,— 
because I had a subconscious memory that his locket was with my 
jewels. But all this seems very clumsy in view of two other facts ; 
first, contrary to Mr. Richet’s assertion that veridical hallucina- 
tions are seen by only one person, I wakened your father who 
also saw the form of your uncle whom he recognized from his 
photograph, and we even discussed the vision while it was still 
visible. Its disappearance was very gradual. 

The other indication that it was something other than telep- 
athy is this: you will recall that the incident happened in Lucerne 
in 1899. In 1898 Mrs. McG., whom I had not met at that 
time, met your father and asked him who his titled friend in the 
other world was. She said she had been in Lucerne while we were 
on a visit to America, and had attended a séance. There were 
several attempts to give her a complete message but all she got, 
written three times, was “ Baron says tell J .” Mrs. McG. 
knew nothing of my family at this time and naturally supposed 
the message referred to some baron rather than to a proper name. 

Here again we must admit the possibility that this message, 
followed a year later by a phenomenon occurring in the same town, 
was a telepathic suggestion from your father who was on the 
other side of the Atlantic; but it would certainly be a very com- 
plicated hypothesis, and, it seems to me, more of a strain upon 
the credulity and imagination than it would be to accept the two 
incidents, or rather, three (the recovery of the jewels), as one 
connected incident strongly indicative of identity. 

Please bear in mind that I have never claimed either this or 
other apparitions I have seen to be actual materializations in- 
volving a displacement of matter in space. Some may be: I do 
not pretend to know. But I do not see why a materialization 
should be more satisfactory than a veridical hallucination in- 
Jicative of identity. The matters of space and time on the other 
side seem to be of no importance whatever, and if a personality 
should be able to produce a visual hallucination in which we can 
find a strong indication of identity, no matter from what distance 
it is produced, it seems to me quite as satisfactory as if that 
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personality were able momentarily to surround itself with some 
matter dense enough to be touched. 

You may have heard people speak of having seen me when I 
was asleep, hundreds of miles away. When you were younger 
those around you often spoke of having seen me by your bed when 
you were asleep. W., Lizzie, and Jennie Mack claimed that I ap- 
peared to them in times of trouble and had helped them in various 
ways. This was sometimes verified by cross reference. I also 
have seen such apparitions of the living, usually in some crisis. 
Tn one instance there was a disturbance of matter ;—a door flung 
open so violently that Ra, who was alseep at my feet, jumped up 
frightened with every hair on end. 

Such phenomena have been experienced by the thousand, and 
while hardly scientifically proven have been verified by cross ref- 
erence and by reliable witnesses. If the consciousness still in the 
body is capable of such action it seems unreasonable to assume 
that a consciousness freed from the body might not be able to do 
at least as much, and from a distance, without being actually 
present so as to cause a displacement of [matter in] space. 

However, you can readily see that this power of the embodied 
consciousness to evoke a vision greatly complicates the task of 
establishing the identity of those who have passed on, for this 
embodied personality seems to be capable of masquerading in 
other forms, causing great confusion. Thus, in the case of the 
boy in the slate mine, I was told that the second time I went to 
help him I appeared as a man, because my first appearance in a 
place where there were no women had frightened him. 

It is probable that when Mr. Richet says that hallucinatory 
phantoms are seen by only one person he refers only to those 
cases that are properly witnessed and investigated. This does 
not mean that he discredits the other incidents, but merely that 
he cannot offer them to the public. Of course it was four years 
after this address that I had the opportunity of talking with him 
about these things. He was much interested in all the cases I had 
reported; particularly the one when I was seen, by five men, to 
take a glass of brandy from one of them, and heard by all of 
them to speak. This, you know, was verified to a certain extent 
but no attempt was made to get the signatures of four of the 
men. Of course it was W. who telegraphed to ask if I were 
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dead as he did not know anything about such apparitions of the 
living. The other corroboration of his story was this; when I 
woke about three a. m. your father and Miss Howard were with 
me trying to rouse me as they were alarmed at my deep sleep. 
The only light in the room was that of one candle. They said 
that when I regained consciousness I asked them why the room 
was so brightly lighted and who the five men in it were. It was 
a little before three o’clock that the men had seen me in Massa- 
chusetts. 

All this shows how very difficult it is to be sure that an 
apparition is produced by the agency of a disembodied conscious- 
ness; though in some of my experiences it has seemed to be a 
much more rational explanation than any other. So much so 
that while I am often doubtful about specific cases I am thor- 
oughly convinced that it is true. 

I ought to mention that in the material phenomena that I 
have seen where there was displacement of objects at a distance, 
without contact, I have seen no apparition in connection with 
them, although sometimes one or two persons with me have done 
so. Were it not for the ring incident, which you know we never 
dared to publish, I should incline to think them quite separate 
and distinct phenomena. 

On the night the two roses were obtained for Mr. Dreyer we 
all felt hands touching us, but no one spoke of seeing anything 
more than lights; and these lights which they make so much of 
can be seen very readily in a dark room, especially over heads 
and hands. One can often notice one’s own hands becoming quite 
luminous, and see their shape. On two occasions I have seen the 
dial of a clock across the room become so luminous that I could 
distinguish the time and got up and verified it in the light. On 
one of those occasions I also heard a voice, before I got up and 
turned on the light, repeating the correct time and then telling 
me that the rain was coming in at the windows in another room 
and that I must go and shut them. 

These experiences are very curious and interesting, but I 
think they are more indicative of some nervous disturbance than 
of spiritistic origin, especially in the light of Dr. Binet’s photo- 
graphic experiments. We are fearfully and wonderfully made, 
dear, and have potential resources within ourselves that we have 
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barely guessed at. But to me, the important question is this: if 
we are willing to grant survival of consciousness after death, why 
should it be difficult to believe that the surviving entity may pos- 
sess intellectual and psychic powers (the power to communicate 
by means of telepathy, for instance) which are at least equal to 
those it possessed while in the body? 

As to the three hypotheses with which Mr. Richet sums up his 
discourse and which he dismisses as inadequate, it seems to me 
that the acceptance of one would in no way imply a denial of the 
others, and that they are quite reconcilable one to the other. In 
fact the variety and great range of phenomena seem to require, 
not only all three, as applicable to different classes of phenomena, 
but the to-be-discovered “ N ” hypothesis as well. I cannot see 
that one alone could be applied to all clases of phenomena alike. 
Why may not disembodied human intelligences and extra-human 
intelligences co-exist? And why should their existence disprove 
action by embodied human intelligence? Why should we insist 
upon the same explanation for all classes of psychic phenomena 
any more than we should try to explain a chemical fact by means 
of electricity or a biological fact by mathematics? But perhaps 
I have misconstrued Mr. Richet’s meaning in this instance, and 


it may be that he does not mean to imply that the three hypotheses 
are irreconcilable. 


EXPERIMENTS IN MATERIALIZATION 
WITH M. FRANEK KLUSKI* 


TRANSLATED FROM THE REvuE METAPSYCHIQUE BY HELEN C. 
LAMBERT 


(Continued from May) 


In our foreword we mentioned the logical order in which we 
should present the results of our experiments with M. Franek 
Kluski. Now the order is as follows: 





* The spelling in the May issue was Franec, but either spelling 
is permissible, hence we do not change. 
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General organization of séances. 

Primordial substance and luminous phenomena. 

Materialization of human members. 

Materialization of human faces. 

Materialization of animal forms. 

Movement of objects without apparent contact; raps. 

Mental phenomena. 

1. Organization of séances. Up to the present time, we have 
had eleven successful and three negative séances. (The exhausted 
condition of the medium and his recurrent illnesses have caused 
much loss of time.) 

Our study of the gifts of Franek is not completed, but even 
now we are able to offer an important report. With the excep- 
tion of a séance at the home of Mr. Jules Roche, member of the 
committee, all the séances have taken place in the Institute lab- 
oratory. The laboratory was especially designed for experiments 
in materialization. It is a large, rectangular room, 9 x 5 meters 
large. It is on the ground floor of the Institute and has no 
windows ; it is aired by a ventilator in the roof. The two doors 
giving access to it are near each other; one opens into a hall, the 
ether on the courtyard. They are in the most distant part of the 
room from the cabinet and are always locked after’ the medium 
and sitters have entered the room. For the present, we shall not 
iliscuss the methods of recording, which we will describe at an 
opportune time. For most séances, the room is lighted by three 
rows of bulbs, red and yellow, placed in the ceiling and with sep- 
arate switches. We have made little use of this lighting during 
the experiments with Franek. We soon realized the advantage of 
a focussed light susceptible of being varied in intensity slowly and 
gradually, according to the need of the moment. We therefore 
used .....a red lamp of fifty candle-power on a very solid base, 
but which is easily moved and which may be raised and lowered, 
turned in any direction, and has a reflector to throw the rays as 
desired. This lamp is controlled by a rheostat within reach of 
one of the sitters who is able to vary the lighting from none to 
fifty candles. 

Besides the red light we have used large screens of zinc sul- 
phide. These screens have handles by which they may be easily 
manipulated. The light from these screens has a peculiarly val- 
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uable quality: it is infinitely better endured by materialized forms 
than the red light. In fact this light resembles that sometimes 
emitted by these forms themselves. 

This crystal possesses the property of absorbing certain rays 
of color from sun light passing through it which render it faintly 
self-luminous for a few hours at a time, thereafter. 

We know that Crawford found that screens of phosphorescent 
zine were very useful and hindered the production of phenomena 
very little. 

However, the screens have one great advantage; they emit 
light only in their immediate vicinity and only upon objects 
placed directly in their rays. They should only be used where 
it is understood that fraud is impossible, that the medium is com- 
pletely controlled, that there is no collusion, and in a special lab- 
oratory or at least in a room which is quite safe and secure. In 
any case the screens are unnecessary and are merely convenient 
accessories. 

We must state clearly that besides the intermittent light 
from these screens we have only used in these séances a very 
dim red light, for the medium’s exhausted condition necessitated 
extreme care. Also, the nature of the experiments to which up 
to the present time we have given the most attention allowed no 
better arrangement. We were trying to get moulds of material- 
ized hands. This is a delicate operation because it requires a 
complete organic materialization; a materialization momentarily 
equivalent to a living human hand, with all its attributes. Also, 
this materialization must last a fairly long time; the opera- 
tion of moulding requires at least from one to two minutes. 
Hence, the phenomena can only be obtained in a very faint light. 
That which we used in seeking these moulds was just sufficient to 
enable us to see the silhouettes of the medium and of the experi- 
menters. From our point of view the control did not depend 
upon the visibility of the phenomena and it was possible to make 
sure of it by other means. 

The medium sat on a straight chair in front of the cabinet, 
of which the curtains were usually drawn back. In other words, 
with Franek the dark cabinet is superfluous. Under these condi- 
tions the control was greatly simplified. It consisted essentially 
in holding each of his hands by those of two of the circle, one on 
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either side. Contact with these two assistants was also usually 
assured by their touching the medium with their knees, so that 
Franek could make no movement without its being perceived. 
For some unknown reason, Franek was almost motionless during 
the séances. His only movement was when occasionally during a 
trance he leaned his forehead on the table in front of him or 
rested his head on the shoulder of one of the controllers. It is 
superfluous to say that we were always on the alert for the fa- 
mous substitution of hands, but it was never attempted. The 
trick of substitution of hands is practically impossible to execute 
where the experimenters are familiar with the proceeding and on 
their guard. Nothing is more easily recognized than the contact 
of a right hand with a left; and it is easy never to relax the 
yrasp of the hand which one holds. To liberate a hand, the 
trickster must first release it without its being perceived by the 
person holding it; then make both controllers hold the remain- 
ing hand without realizing it; then he must replace the free hand 
in that of the controller again, without his discovering the change. 
I repeat that we were quite alert for this trick. 

At the very remarkable séance of November 15th, Professor 
Richet held the left hand and I myself held the right. During 
the trance I gently moved my hand, still holding that of the me- 
dium, to the one which was held by Dr. Richet. During this time 
we had luminous phenomena, contacts, and the production of a 
mould of a materialized hand. 

At the séance of November 18, which was equally fine, the 
control was maintained by Prof. Richet and Mr. A. de Grammont. 
Every few moments they repeated aloud: “I am certain that I 
am holding the right hand, I am certain that I hold the left 
hand.” Mr. de Grammont spoke particularly of the immobility 
of the medium. His silhouette, which he could distinguish, 
showed no movement. As for myself, I assert that I have always 
been sure of the control of the hand held by me. Prof. Richet 
and Mr. de Grammont are equally certain. We have never un- 
dressed nor searched the medium. Those of our readers who 
have read our preface will understand that such measures would 
have been out of place with Franek. However, it happened that 
several times, both before and after a séance, I was able to make 
a search of Franek while examining him professionally and I 
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found nothing of a suspicious nature. Besides, for convenience 
he had a way of emptying all of his pockets before a séance as 
a matter of comfort, so that his clothing lay flat to his body. 

I sincerely believe that a more exacting control would have 
been of no advantage. One may see this by the description of our 
experiments. It would have been an empty satisfaction to disrobe 
the medium and to dress him in a special costume. Such precau- 
tions are possibly in vain in case of a clever prestidigitator. On 
the other hand, the most expert performer would be helpless 
under the conditions by which we controlled Franek during the 
séances: in am apartment the access to which was impossible, 
without confederates and with both hands imprisoned. 

As for knots, chains and seals, et cetera, it is well recognized 
that they give no real security. Nothing is as simple nor at the 
same time as certain as the control of the hands. We have al- 
ways joined hands during the séances, no one of the experimenters 
remaining outside of the circle. This is the way the séances were 
conducted ; we sat down, formed the circle, and the two controllers 
assured themselves in the hght that they were each grasping a 
hand of the medium. The red light was then lowered and we 
conversed while waiting. The phenomena began almost immedi- 
ately when conditions were good. They continued about half an 
hour, after which time the medium required rest. We stopped for 
fifteen minutes, during which time Franek drank several large 
cups of tea, after which we resumed the sitting. Frequently 
there were three such intervals during the same séance. The re- 
actions of the medium were as follows: he did not complain, 
groan or sigh. His hands remained sensitive and warm. His 
respiration and his pulse were somewhat accelerated. In short, 


Franek shows none of the motor or vaso-motor symptoms which 
are so marked in the case of Eva. 


But the reaction following 
the séance is very marked. 


Franek is never hypnotized. He falls 
yuickly into a semi-trance condition during which he is conscious 
of what passes. Seldom is the trance complete and unconscious- 
ness absolute. He must remain perfectly passive during semi- 
trance. He is able to observe the phenomena, but the least ef- 
fort of attention, the slightest voluntary act on his part, result 
in cessation of the phenomena. He prefers the half trance be- 
cause of the personal interest which he takes in the phenomena; 
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however, the manifestations are undoubtedly much stronger when 
he is in a deep trance. He comes to himself spontaneously as 
soon as the light is raised. He is exhausted, prostrated almost 
to a fainting condition and must lie still. There is a slight per- 
spiration; sometimes painful palpitations of the heart lasting 
for a few minutes. He is very thirsty and drinks quantities of 
water; then he recovers his normal condition. Franek’s nervous 
condition after a séance shows symptoms of excitement and ex- 
haustion for some time. Insomnia usually follows. Sometimes 
repeated vomiting of blood necessitates a long interval of rest 
from the exercise of mediumship. The experimenters are also 
conscious of great exhaustion after the séances ; but in their case 
it is difficult to determine whether it is due to an expenditure of 
vital force or to the effort of concentrated attention. 


II. PrimorpiaLt SuspsTaANcE AND Luminous PHENOMENA 


The genesis of materializations is now well known. We know 
that materialized shapes and tissues are formed from a substance 
which is exteriorized chiefly by the medium, but also to some de- 
gree by the assistants. The primordial substance shows itself in 
two aspects: solid and gaseous. In our experiments with Eva, the 
solid predominated. In the cases of other well-known mediums 
the reverse is noted. The primordial substance exudes in a 
form resembling gas or vapor, and the solid substance is the ex- 
ception. This is true of Franek. The phenomena usually man- 
ifest in the following order: 

There is first a strong odor, of ozone. This odor, very like 
that in a radioscope room, is very characteristic; it is released be- 
fore and during the beginning of the phenomena. We frequently 
noticed it at the moment of beginning a séance and sometimes 
even before entering the laboratory. This preliminary symptom 
has never failed to show itself during these experiments. The 
odor manifests itself suddenly and ceases as abruptly. 

We would then see, the light having been lowered, light phos- 
phorescent vapor, a sort of fog floating about and always over 
his head. This fog usually rolls like a light smoke. At the 
same time lights appear like foci of condensation. These 
lights were numerous, faint and ephemeral; but sometimes 
they were large and lasted longer and at these times they 
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gave the impression of light coming from invisible sources, and 
of finger tips and fragments of faces. On completion of the ma- 
terialization we saw whole hands and faces perfectly formed. 
‘They were frequently luminous; so also at times were the ma- 
terialized tissues. We know that M. Le Cour has compared this 
genesis of materialized forms from phosphorescent fog to the 
formation of the planets from the nebulae. The lights repre- 
sent the first stage of materialization; the foci of condensation of 
the nebulous human emanation from the medium. These foci 
sometimes only show for an instant. At other times they de- 
velop into distinct human forms. These lights were the predomi- 
nant manifestation in our séances with Franek. They were never 
entirely lacking even during the three negative séances which we 
have mentioned. Their appearance, size, and brilliancy varied, 
but they always appeared. There was often the appearance of 
a trail of white vapor faintly luminous, of which the size and 
shape changed constantly like those of a cloud. Here and there 
in the luminous trail little bright points of light appeared. At 
other times we saw apparently isolated lights, often shaped like 
discs. They were sometimes the size of a quarter, sometimes ot 
a dollar. These discs differed from the other lights. They ap- 
peared to be little round nebulae containing two or three brillant 
points of light. The intensity and brilliance of these lights were 
comparable to those of a glow-worm. They floated around the 
medium but sometimes went a little distance from him. I have 
observed some which rose to a height of two and a half meters 
near the top of the cabinet and which illuminated it clearly. 


GusTAVE GELEY. 


(To be continued) 








THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


We shall have to ask a good many indulgences from our read- 
ers for the appearance of the last two issues of the Journal. 
Practically three numbers were gotten out within a month in 
order to bring it up to date. 

Hereafter, unless something very unusual happens, it will be 
in the mail by the 25th of the month preceding the date of issue. 
That is, the July number ought to be out by the 25th of June 
and in the hands of our subscribers by the first of July. Read- 
ers, therefore, anywhere within reasonable distance of New York, 
ought to receive their copies on time, and if they do not, we want 
to be informed so that the delay may be remedied. 

1. And, now, a few words about the contents. 

This is a scientific publication and should carry, first of all, 
as its leading article, each month, an original record of psychical 
research. 

It need not always be of the same nature. We cover the 
whole field of metapsychical phenomena. 

Nevertheless, this Society has its own especial limitations and 
traditions. 

We have no laboratory, and it will be a long time, perhaps, 
before we can do any distinctive work in the study of physical 
mediumship. It is now being done, moreover, in a very satis- 
factory manner in the laboratories of Paris and Munich. 

With the present limited number of workers and the means 
at their disposal, a division of labor is very important. 

We have inherited a tradition in the work done in the 
field of mental mediumship by Dr. Hodgson and Dr. Hyslop, and 
we share their opinion that ultimately the most far-reaching con- 
clusions will result from the research in this field. But that is 
of small matter. The work is the all-important thing. Compe- 
tent investigations of physical phenomena are being carried on 
elsewhere. We have inherited a responsibility for carrying on 
the study of the mental phenomena, and we should publish 
monthly some of the results of that study. 
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This is not a hard and fast rule. The caviller may easily find 
fault with it. But at least it sets an aim and maintains a stand- 
ard. Until something better is suggested we should adhere to it. 

2. This original report should be followed by a psycho- 
logical analysis and study of the report, if not in the same 
number, then in those immediately following. 

There is a very great need for this at present. Only the 
special student knows how little there is of it. The standard 
psychology serves as a background; but the authors too often 

‘ignore psychical research or give it very scant treatment. One 
has only to read the programmes of experimental psychology to 
know that our field is neglected; and when one follows the current 
discussion of the problem, almost anywhere, it very soon degener- 
ates into the old formulas,—telepathy, cosmic reservoir, spirits. 

We need to know a great deal more about the mechanism of 
mediumship; its various modes, stimuli, and manifestations. 
There is no opportunity here to go into this in detail; but the 
advance is to be made by close students, who know their business 
and the laboratory conditions, and who are willing to discuss 
their problems in detail. 

4. There is the foreign field. We are not publishing a news- 
paper, but, in all probability, this is the only Journal of Psych- 
ical Research that most of our readers see. They look to us, 
therefore, to keep them informed. One has not too many five 
dollars to spare. 

Perhaps the most important work in Psychical Research is 
now being done in foreign countries. At least, a great many will 
consider it the most interesting—I mean the physical phenomena. 

We should report the news and translate and print the lead- 
ing articles, or at least comprehensive summaries of them. This, 
as far as our space permits, we will endeavor to do; and we are 
greatly indebted to several of our members for their devoted 
labors, freely bestowed, in the work of translation. 

Finally, there are the collected “ Incidents,” so valuable as 
source material; sundry articles, contributions, reviews, news, 
and correspondence, for which some place must be found in a 
magazine such as ours. 

This, in our opinion, is the working schedule of the Journal, 
with the material indicated in its relative importance. It cannot 
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always be adhered to, and often, no doubt, will give way to some- 
thing of much more importance. But it is a plan to follow and 


we believe that if it is adhered to the Journal will not far fail of 
its mission. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 


June 3, 1923. 
Dear Sir:— 


I have not been notified of the intention nor of the fact of election to the 
Board of Trustees of the A. S. P. R. and have not consented to serve, nor in 
view of my distance from New York do I feel able to serve as trustee. I 
must therefore maintain my request that you do not again print my name as 
trustee and that you print a note explaining or correcting the error. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rev. F. Epwarps, Won. McDovaa.t. 
President A. S. P. R. 


Dr. McDougall was re-elected a member of the Board of Trustees 
for 1923 at the Annual Meeting of the Society, legally called, in Janu- 
ary of this year. The By-Laws also provide that the President 
automatically becomes a member of the Board, during his term of 
office. We deeply regret his decision, while fulfilling his request by 
printing his letter—Tue Eprror. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Spiritism and Common Sense, by C. M. pv& Herepra, S. J. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, N. Y. Pp. xiv + 220. 


The Jesuit Father de Heredia has written a book valiantly attempt- 
ing to rationalize all psychic phenomena, so far as is consistent with the 
dogmas and formal decrees of his Church, even going to the extent of 
indicting by implication though not admittedly, a host of important 
and very solemn facts of its history. He rather gingerly admits that 
Satan may be at the bottom of some cases, but unlike many of his col- 
leagues, thinks that diabolism plays a comparatively unimportant part. 

The pages of history, he says (p. 2) “tell the story of secret 
formulae, strange rituals, alchemy, witchcraft, black magic, satanic so- 
cieties, and the like, some few of which may have had origin in fact, but 
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most of which were merely the inventions of ingenious, shrewd, imag- 
inative men and women, to mystify their followers.” This leaves out 
of account the large part which insanity and hysteria played. But even 
as it stands it is in flat contradition with many edicts of Pontiffs, and 
with the dire results which followed them, in the slaughter of thou- 
sands of persons adjudged wizards and witches. See in particular the 
bull Summis Desiderantes of Eugene IV, issued on Dec. 7, 1484. It 
was Innocent IV who exhorted the authorities to leave no means un- 
tried to detect sorcerers and especially those who by evil weather de- 
stroy vineyards, gardens, meadows and growing crops. There has been 
an enormous amount of affirmative matter published upon this subject 
by the Roman Church. Attention may be especially called to the 
Malleus Maleficarum, the famous handbook of the Inquisition for the 
detection and prosecution of witches. 

Father de Heredia cites one case which he thinks is one of real 
devil possession. A little girl in Natal did things which have much the 
appearance of hysteria, sometimes understood and talked Latin (but 
whether more than she could have picked up from her ecclestiastical 
superiors is not stated), and had her dress and bed set on fire (but 
whether when anyone was looking does not appear). By holy water, 
relics, and the like, a devil was presumably expelled. It seems singular 
that recourse should have been made to this lonely case in Africa, when 
the churchly literature is so rich in cases of more dramatic character, 
such as those of Nicole Aubry at Vervins in 1566, Madeleine de la Palud 
de Mandolx and Gafridy at Aix in 16009, of the nuns of St. Brigitte at 
Lille in 1613, of the Ursulines and Urbain Grandier at Loudun in 1634- 
1637. Not even when the exorcizing priests became themselves pos- 
sessed and their devils stubbornly and victoriously resisted all the 
sacred objects and ceremonies, as in the cases of the noted Fathers 
Lactance, Tranquille and Surin, did they doubt their diagnoses and 
remedies. And here comes Father de Heredia and tells us that there 
was seldom any “origin in fact” to correspond, and yet that “The 
Church is our mother. Her maternal eyes are keen to detect danger 
even afar off,” (p. 166) and that the judgment of the Church should be 
followed in all these matters. 

The author is obliged to acknowledge that “the argument that offers 
the testimony of the ‘spirits’ that they are Satan or his servants is a 
two-bladed one, for if such testimony is to be considered, one must also 
put credence in the testimony of the other ‘ spirits’ who insist that they 
are the souls of the dead” (p. 124). This is quite true, and one must 
add that neither can the fact of diabolical possession be proved by 
holy water, relics or exorcisms, for all that fails too often, and pro- 
fane suggestions too often seem to work as well. For example, in the 
famous case of the Ursulines of Loudun, a sceptic, the Count of Lude, 
brought to the exorcists a box of relics which he desired them to test 
on Jeanne de Belfiel, a possessed nun. The exorcists applied the relics 
to the body of the nun, who at once began to cry out and make frightful 
contortions as if she suffered horribly. They were taken away and she 
became quiet again. When opened the box was found to contain 
feathers and hair of quadrupeds. The only sequel was a good scolding 


for the doubting Thomas, and renewed use of relics of a better odor 
of sanctity. 
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Father de Heredia is fortunate that it is in this age that he does 
his rationalizing, instead of the age wherein the Jesuit Delrio harried 
Cornelius Loos, Professor at Treves, for just such liberal ideas, and 
Dietrich Flade, Rector of the same University, met his hard fate. Nev- 
ertheless, he is to be congratulated for his courage and progress. 

After relating (p. 3) how the impostor Taxil, at that time a member 
of the Roman Church, successfully fooled its dignitaries and secured the 
blessing of Leo XIII, the author rather inconsequently remarks (p. 6) 
“We must be very careful not to take the word of non-Catholics, how- 
ever pretentious is the scientific authority that pronounces it, when that 
word touches on matters that have to do with faith and endeavors to 
declare what we should or should not believe.” Dr. Hyslop is classed as 
a “pseudoscientist ” (p. 18), on the strength of the fact that a study of 
his books (seven are said in the appendix to have been consulted) re- 
veals one chronological error, which the Father charitably pronounces 
a “ falsification” with a motive. 

It appears that Father de Heredia adds to his other accomplishments 
that of conjuring, and the tale of his exploits along this line is interest- 
ing but hardly novel. As King Kalakaua said, when asked to go to a 
horserace, “‘ What is the use? Everyone knows that one horse can run 
faster than another.” Everyone knows that conjurers can perform 
tricks. The Proceedings of the A. S. P. R. are among the sources 
which he acknowledged having consulted. But it would have been 
graceful if, when he tells the incident of holding up before an audience 
a copy of Hofmann’s “Christ before the Doctors” in demonstration 
of the fact that the faces were cut out and used in a so-called “ spirit 
photograph,” he had acknowledged his indebtedness for this discovery 
to the Proceedings for December, 1919, page 544.—F. L. 


NOTES 


—All contributions intended for the Journal should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor. 

—The responsibility for statements, whether of fact or opinion, 
printed in the Journal, rests entirely with the writers thereof. 
Where, for good reason, the writer’s true name is withheld, it is 
preserved on file, and is that of a person apparently trustworthy. 





